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THREE IN PARADISE. 


By I. GiLcurist. 


HERE is no simile in life too beautiful for us to describe young 

love with, no word-garment fair enough with which to clothe 
his graces, and yet—if we are to believe that love is only the shadow 
of the immortal ideal—affection shining out of aged eyes, whcse bright- 
ness affirms his constancy of growth, must be the greatest earthly 
sight of wonder. It is of young lovers and a fast-fading bliss this story 
treats. But it is always daylight somewhere, and our setting sun 
rises on a different hemisphere ; the things seen alone are temporal, 
and the unseen faith and hope, cherishing remembrance, declare 
the eternity of love. 

Early in a summer a little over five-and-sixty ycars ago Andrew 
Colquhoun was walking on a country road with a very pretty girl, 
two or three years younger than himself. Helen Christie—for that 
was her name—had that irdefinable aspect we associate with good- 
ness, God-beloved, and chosen for early death. 

Andrew was sunburned, but his forehead, under the thick- 
growing brown hair, was white as a delicate woman’s hand. 

If ever we make our silence praise, it is in moments when we are 
too happy for words. A man’s passion, even in its earliest stage, seeks 
utterance and longs to hear worded confession of return. 

It was evening, and the sky was sunset-painted : daffodil con- 
trasted with a lurid crimson afterglow above the horizon, and shaded 
through straw-colour to a clear sea-green tint overhead. 

They faced the west on their homeward way. The sandy path 
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was unfenced from the moorland. In a few months the peat-mosses 
on each side of them would be variegated by purple heather patches ; 
now their deeper colouring was relieved by the puffy down balls the 
country people call “whiteheads.” At very scattered intervals the 
grey stone chimneys of farm-houses looked above gloomy masses 
of fir plantations ; and on the hills, not far distant—for the defect of 
the scene is that fault of uneven landscape, a contracted horizon— 
linns, or waterfalls, screened in other fir-woods, dashed from rock 
to rock, or fell from greater heights, in silver-crested turbulence. 
To speak a love proposal might crave poetic words had not:the 
feeling itself so much of the nature of poetry that a hand-touch and 
a glance reveal an epithalamium. 

How good her eyes were as they were lifted to his ; how glad he 
should be to work for her, to care for her, to shield her from care, to 
have her always in his charge, and to reverence her womanhood ! 

“ T go away the morn, Helen. I'll weary for you.” 

She looked down on the ground. 

“ Will you weary for me?” 

She did not speak. 

“ I often wonder if ye could live in the town wi’ me.” 

Still silence. His hand stretched itself to hers, which was not 
refused. ‘Though language is said to be one of the greatest factors 
in elevating men above other animals, in our deepest feelings we 
must fall back on the unworded. A man knows his fellow intui- 
tively, and the woman knows the man for whom God made her. 


Mrs. Christie, the factor’s wife, had been dead many years. She 
had left him two daughters—Margaret and Helen. His half-sister, 
also named Helen, lived with him and managed his household. 

Helen Christie, the elder, was busy in the milk-house skimming 
the cream from the bowls when Andrew and her niece came in sight 
of Drumhead—so the farm was named. Some mischievous fatality 
brought her near the wood-latticed window, and, looking through 
the branches of the rosebush that flourished in a large tree-pot inside 
the sill, she saw the lovers, hand clasped in hand, walking along the 
road. She was startled and angry. She had plans of her own with 
regard to this young man, and love-making between him and her 
niece did not suit her purpose. Her eyes narrowed, her forehead 
receded, the smooth coils of her dark hair stood a little higher with 
the rising of the skin, her graceful, slender figure undulated with a 
sinuous motion. Very quickly the self-revelation was over ; but had 
one skilled to read futurity been in her company, such a one would 
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have augured misfortune to those outsiders on whom her screened 
glance fell. 

Superstitions have their reasonable meaning; beings walk in 
human flesh and blood who are scarcely human. Serpent women 
have sat on thrones and glided through society, fascinating and 
stinging, the serpent impulse sleeping until the time came for its 
deadliest action, when, the winter of torpor disappearing, it was 
capable of mischief. <A strange text flashed across her mind: “In 
hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torment.” She dreaded honestly, 
as people of her class in those days did, a hell of physical torture, 
but her fear was in the distance. She would try to gain her will 
and have still a place for repentance. In this she was not worse or 
better than most of us. Our worship is a compromise, an artificial 
balance. God and mammon alternately outweighs the balance. 
But in one point she was mistaken, and we are wrong. 

Nature and years of training lead to quick action in time of trial, 
and, choose we good or evil, we find no place for repentance, seek we 
it ever so diligently, weeping floods of tears. The devil does not try 
us as fables tell ; we sign no paper with our heart’s blood ; but our 
evil dream becomes our desire, desire finds fruition, and sooner or 
later inevitably ends in despair. 

She did not love Andrew Colquhoun, but she determined to 
marry him and fulfil her own wish. Why should a sensible woman-— 
for that was the reputation she bore—determine to pledge an unsought 
contract without love as a motive, and without much money? Why 
does even the dullest of us fancy rest is to be found beyond each 
hill-top? The dissatisfaction, unknowing what it would have, 
uncaring for probabilities so that it gain change, does more mis- 
chief in effecting wretchedness in marriage than one might fancy 
possible. 

She made it her business to receive the letters from the postman 
when there was time, inthose days of slow travel, for one to come 
from England. Seeing an envelope addressed in Colquhoun’s 
writing to Miss Helen Christie, she reserved it for herself. It con- 
tained an open enclosure for her brother ; the words were these : 


“ Dear Mr. Christie, 
“Perhaps you have noticed my attachment to Helen. 
Will you promise me that as soon as I can keep a wife you will 
give her to me? I will do my best to make her happy and 
provide well for her. 
“ Yours very truly, 


“ ANDREW COLQUHOUN.” 
Q2 
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On the afternoon of the same day Margaret and Helen were in 
the common sitting-room with their father. The early dinner had 
been cleared away an hour before. Margaret was trying songs at the 
square piano. Helen sat looking out of the window, a large piece 
of needlework on her knee, and thinking of her love more than of 
the due method of her stitching. The factor was half asleep in his 
chair beside the fireplace, where the peats were smouldering into 
white ashes. The door opened, and Aunt Helen asked : 

“ Can I speak a minute, factor ?” 

Mr. Christie wakened, rose, and followed her into her bedroom. 
It was customary for most Scotch families of their rank to use the 
sleeping chamber as a sitting-room ; there was nothing held to be 
inconvenient in one sex giving an audience to the other in an 
apartment graced by a bedstead of greater or less pretension. It 
was a pleasant day, though large fleecy white clouds driving over the 
blue threatened rain. Margaret, undisturbed by her father’s exit, 
went on playing. It was a melody given to the unfortunate Rizzio 
she was trying over. Was it an undercurrent of traditional memory 
that, like a piercing wind, made Helen shiver, as one is said to shiver 
suddenly when another walks over the grave where one is to sleep 
one’s own last sleep? ‘Their father was absent half an hour. 

“Oh, lasses!” he said, closing the door carefully, “what think 
ye? Ye must be canny an’ no’ speak o’t, though my sister says 
she'll no’ keep it quiet.” 

** What is it, father ?” Margaret turned round on the music-stool 
to ask. Helen’s eyes saw nothing through the window, if their gaze 
was fixed. 

“ Colquhoun has written from England to ask my sister’s hand 
in marriage.” 

“ She’s aulder than he is, father,” said Margaret. 

**No that mickle. An’ she has a tocher, my lass. I'll no object 
to the match. The lad’s a decent lad, an’ comes o’ good folk, an’ 
she’s auld aneuch to tak tent for hersel’.” 

‘Oh, she’s surely that !” said Margaret saucily. 

“Weel, I must be away. The men are working in the moss, an’ 
they'll need over-sicht.” 

He left them, and Margaret turned back to the piano, and began 
to rattle merrily on the keys and sing under her breath : 


** When lang sin syne I married, 
I thought mysel’ a happy man. 
But hech ! I sair miscaried, 
For there my cares began.” 
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No one saw the expression on Helen’s face. Shortly she folded 
her work, placed it on the chair, and went to her room, locked the 
door, and lay down on the floor, knowing that earthward attraction 
of anguish which at last draws all of us to the tender bosom of the 
great mother. Never inquiring the possibility of mistake or 
deception, she accepted the circumstances, It was an instance of 
the strength mixed with her weakness that she never spoke of her 
trouble to any human being. They were all busy and self-occupied ; 
but if she had not had an innate resolution, she must have bemoaned 
herself in deaf ears, as many do. In place of finding such relief of 
complaint, her lips were closed and her heart was broken. 

It is an old saying that death is bitter in remembrance to the 
man living at rest in his possessions, acceptable to him who has lost 
patience. There was no hope-inspired patience calming Helen 
when her eyes looked to a worldly future—there might be something 
comforting beyond death ; at least, there would be peace from 
remembrance in the grave. I have not courage to tell the story of 
her despair, of its sleepless nights and days, longing for darkness. 

The desired end came to her on the last day of the old year. 
Scarlet fever was active in the village, and in visiting one of the 
cottages she caught the infection, wakened in the early morning, 
feeling a hand tightly clutching her throat, sickened and died. 

The winter had been unusually mild and damp, but on the first 
day of her illness heavy snow fell, a severe frost followed, and the 
burns, lochs, and linns were icebound. 

Her Aunt Helen was her careful nurse ; it seemed hard that it 
was so, yet it was. Destiny must have had a special spite against 
this poor child to leave her last illness to be tended by the woman 
whose conscience should at least have kept her from intruding on 
the sacredness of her niece’s dying chamber. More ironical still : 
Helen Christie, the elder, gained praise for her self-denying devotion 
to this fevered patient, and was thanked by her brother at the side 
of his child’s coffin for having tried her utmost to keep the dead 
in life. 

It was one of those severe cases when, the poison assaulting both 
head and throat with equal virulence, the patient can make but a 
short resistance against the twofold attack. Helen was delirious, but 
the night before she died it was thought well to ask the senior elder 
of the church to come and pray at her bedside. Old Mr. Heron had 
no scrupulous dread of contagion ; ignorance is alike foolhardy as 
over-timorous. He begged that he might be left alone, that he might 
speak with more openness. Aunt Helen, who waited on the landing 
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to show him downstairs, saw that his eyes searched into hers, fell 
with a strange show of confusion, and fixed themselves again intently 
on her. 

“That will dae,” he said slowly, “I will let mysel’ out.” 

“Will you not stop to speak to my brother?” 

** No’ noo.” 

Holding the candle, she watched him down the stairs. He might 
have been drunken, he staggered so along the lobby ; turning at the 
doorway before opening the door, and looking upwards again, he 
asked an unspoken question of her face. 

What was there in the tears filling those aged eyes, which still 
knew how to blaze with righteous fire, and frowning brow, to tempt 
Helen Christie to such defiance of curled lip and frowning forehead 
that the old man shielded his face with his hand and wept as he 
walked slowly to his home ? 

Going back into the bedroom, Miss Helen moistened her niece’s 
lips with a feather dipped in brandy ; before sitting down at the fire- 
side she composed herself into her usual self-satisfaction. Theroom 
was desolate, as feverrooms are. The boards stripped of carpets, 
the four posts of the old-fashioned bedstead denuded of curtains; 
the uncovered window, were a chilling whole. The ordinary sounds 
of a farm kitchen were hushed to-night. At this time the factor 
was at worship with his household, and asking with a broken utter- 
ance that, if it were God’s will, his child might even yet be spared to 
him. Uneasiness stirred the aunt’s nerves ; rising, she walked to 
the window and looked out. The green sky was bright with cloud- 
less moonlight ; the snow glittered in the beams with too dazzling a 
whiteness ; the Martyr’s Linn opposite was silent through the spell 
of the frost ; there was no wind, only a breathless cold air, and the 
shrouded firs in the plantations were motionless as death itself. 

Helen, her head lying low on the pillow, was muttering words. 
She stopped speaking ; her aunt did not turn until, in a muffled tone, 
the girl said, “ Aunt Helen! Aunt Helen!” She waited until the 
second time of speaking her name before she went to the bedside 
with the brandied feather in her hand. Helen moved her head 
slowly. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“ T know.” 

** What is it you know, Helen?” 

* All you have done.” 

“ What is it I have done?” 

What strength remains in the conquered! Miss Helen Christie 
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was magnetised and motionless. A change grew on the face beneath 
her gaze. A voice sounded whisperingly in her ear, “I forgive you ; 
you can’t hurt me any more.” Her niece’s lips were still, and the 
expression of the face was statuesque with the fixity of death. The 
factor, coming in the room to ask for his daughter, found a corpse on 
the bed, and his sister lying fainting, face downwards, across the bed- 
foot, nearly as lifeless. 

He, good man, in his after life instanced his sister’s swoon as a 
token of her tender-hearted affection for her own people—an 
affection always to be cherished by him with gratitude. 

Very shortly the girl was laid to rest at her mother’s side, in the 
family burial place, in the old graveyard on the hill-top above 
Drumhead. 
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HOGARTH'’S PLAYER-FRIEND. 


HE stage owes much to Hogarth for his elucidation of its 
eighteenth-century characteristics ; by dint of other records 
might it not now endeavour to return the compliment? True, it is 
powerless to limn the features of the man, but by flashing its lime- 
light through the opacity of the years it may yield us a shadow 
portrait “ significant of much.” No hocus-pocus is needed. The 
only mystic words to be pronounced and acted upon are, “ Show me 
your company and I'll tell you what you are.” Everyone is more or 
less a victim of his surroundings, and none more so than the great 
pictorial satirist whose susceptibility to immediate influences enabled 
him to give expression to the inarticulate cry of the times. Might it 
not be that much of the coarseness lurking beneath his humour and 
a good deal of his knowledge of low-life deeps were due to his 
association with Jemmy Spiller, the wittiest and most improvident 
player of his time? Scoff if you like at the suggestion—but permit 
us, at any rate, to ring up the curtain on the life and adventures of 
an eighteenth-century. droll. 

Spiller was born in 1692. His father, a Gloucestershire carrier, 
falling heir to a little money, apprenticed him to Mr. Ross, a land- 
scape painter, under whom he imbibed an elementary knowledge of 
art which afterwards stood him in good stead in “ making-up.” 
Becoming stage-struck after witnessing the atrocious efforts of a 
company of strollers, the headstrong lad broke his indentures and 
packed off with the player-folk. Like many another brilliant come- 
dian, he made but ill estimate of his powers, and was highly delighted 
on finding himself permitted by his companions to murder Alexander 
the Great and divers other heroic characters. Chance, however, soon 
took him to the metropolis, where his abilities were at once recognised 
and speedily diverted into the proper channel. Our first trace of 
him in the player’s Mecca is at Drury Lane on December 27, 1709, 
when we find him playing Harlequin (an ordinary speaking part) in 
Mrs. Behn’s farce of ‘The Emperor of the Moon.” His was an 
instance of an early marriage unhappy in its sequel. Shortly after 
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his dédut in the metropolis he espoused one Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, characterised as “a pretty woman and a good actress, 
but rather vain and affected.” At Drury Lane on March 27, 1710, 
Mr. and Mrs. Spiller figured in the bill as Boatswain and Lucy in 
“ Bickerstaffe’s Burial; or, Work for the Upholders.” Already 
authors had begun to see the utility of writing parts to exploit the 
young actor’s rich vein of humour. One of these—Corporal Cuttum 
in Aaron Hill’s farce, “The Walking Statue ”—had been created by 
him on January 9g previously. 

Like most of the principal comedians of his time, Spiller was 
prominently identified with the annual performances given in the 
theatrical booths at the Fairs. In the summer of 1710 we find him 
appearing at Pinkethman’s Booth at Greenwich, where he sustained, 
among other characters, Polonius and Bustapha in “The Maid of 
the Mill,” becoming popular enough to be accorded a benefit. 
During 1712-13 he “created ” several new characters at Drury Lane, 
notably Ananias in Hamilton’s “ Petticoat Plotter,” Smart in “The 
Female Advocates,” and Lawyer Foist in “The Apparition.” Late 
in 1714 he deserted old Drury for Rich’s new theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where he soon became quite indispensable. Among a 
great variety of parts sustained there during the following year were 
several original “creations,” such as Crispin in “The Perplexed 
Couple,” Captain Debonair in “ Loye in a Sack,” and Merlin in 
“The Lucky Prodigal.” 

It would appear that the new playhouse was not too well 
patronised at the outset, and that salaries were not always paid with 
the regularity desirable. Spiller being at rehearsal on a Saturday 
morning, what time the ghost was usually expected to walk, asked a 
comrade-at-arms if Mr. Wood, the treasurer, had gone his rounds. 
“No, faith, Jemmy,” replied the other, “ I’m afraid there’s no cole” 
(a cant word for money). “By God!” said Spiller, “if there’s no 
cole we must burn Wood.” 

Taking a leaf out of Aaron Hill’s book, one or two of Rich’s 
resourceful hacks bethought them of writing parts to act as setting 
for the brilliant lustre of Spiller’s talent. In Bullock’s “Woman’s 
Revenge ; or, a Match in Newgate,” first produced on October 24, 
1715, the adaptive actor-author had fashioned two ré/es (Tom and 
Padwell) to be doubled by his genial fellow-comedian. Afterwards, 
when publishing his play, he dedicated it to the wit in the following 
droll style :— 


‘*To my merry friend and brother comedian, Mr. James Spiller. 
** Dear Jemmy,—My choice of you for a patron will acquit me of those detestable 
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characters, which most of our modern authors are obnoxious to, from their fulsome 
dedication—I mean a mercenary and a flatterer. My prefixing your name to 
these sheets will clear me of the former, and there is no fear of incurring the scandal 
of the latter, since the greatest encomiums which my humble pen could draw out, 
come far short of your just praise. I could expatiate on your many excellent virtues, 
your chastity, your temperance, your generosity, your exemplary piety, and your 
judicious and fashionable management in your conjugal affairs; but since I am 
as well acquainted with your aversion to reading I shall content myself with 
mentioning the many obligations I have to you, particularly for your good perform- 
ance in this farce, especially in your last part; I mean that of Padwell ; in which 
you was a shining ornament to the scene of Newgate; and you must not think I 
flatter you, when I tell you, you have a natural impudence proper to the character 
and become your fetters as well as any that ever wore them. And I am sorry 
I could not, without giving offence to the critics, and deviating too far from the 
rules of comedy, bring you to Tyburn for the better diversion of the audience ; 
but I hope you are satisfied with my good wishes and will give me leave to 


subscribe myself 
** Your Obliged, Humble Servant, 


‘* CHRISTOPHER BULLOCK.” 


The sharpness of the rivalry between the two patent theatres 
has an amusing illustration in a quaint anecdote told of Spiller 
in connection with this period. Nothing if not bibulous, Rich’s 
easy-going henchman engaged in a drinking bout at the Gun 
Tavern, Billingsgate, with Pinkethman of Drury Lane, and, 
being endowed with more staying power, outlasted his old-time 
associate. No sooner had the potency of the liquor rendered 
poor Pinky “o’er all the ills of life victorious,” than his adroit 
antagonist went through his pockets and took therefrom the 
part of the “Cobler of Preston,” in a farce so called, which the 
abnormally obese Charles Johnson had written for Drury Lane. 
Jemmy carried the spoils of war to his friend Christopher Bullock, 
who set to work on a Friday to construct a rival piece on the ex pede 
FTerculem principle : the fundamental idea in both being, of course, 
that of Shakespeare’s “Sly, the Tinker.” On Saturday night the 
farce was completed and put forthwith into rehearsal, with the result 
that its production took place on the following Tuesday, January 24, 
1716, with Spiller as Toby Guzzle. This quite took the wind out 
of old Drury’s sails, as the original “ Cobler” failed to make its 
appearance for several days after, when the effect was that of a damp 
squib. A propos, Ireland, the Hogarthian commentator, in speaking 
of Spiller, says : “ I have seen a well-engraved ticket for his benefit, 
which had for its supporters, himself on one side, and his wife on the 
other, both in a state of intoxication.. In this ticket the name of 
Spiller was spelt with an @ diphthong ; a whimsical conceit which 
seems to have arisen from his name being sometimes spelt with an ¢ 
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and at others with an a. Thus, whatever was the orthography, it 
was sure to be in the right.” Ireland errs very flagrantly in assuming 
that the features of this benefit ticket afford another illustration of 
Spiller’s audacious habit of flaunting his vices before the public. 
So far from being depicted in their private capacities, the actor and 
actress were here represented in the parts played by them in “ The 
Cobler of Preston ! ” 

On April 21, 1716, we find Spiller, for Shaw’s benefit, speaking an 
epilogue “after the approved manner of Pinkethman,” seated on an 
ass. A curious commentary, this, on the taste of the time! Later 
on in the year we learn of him as Bottom in “ Pyramus and Thisbe” 
and as Aspin in “ Woman’s a Riddle.” A noteworthy production at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was that of Taverner’s comedy, “ The Artful 
Husband,” which first saw the light on February 12, 1717, and was 
played fifteen times during the season. In Stockwell, Spiller had a 
part of no very great importance, but the exquisite finish of the 
rendering gained him one of the finest compliments ever paid an 
actor. Victor relates that on the first night the comedian’s “ Patron 
and Admirer, the late Duke of Argyle, went to see the comedy ; but 
his attention was entirely engrossed by a new actor, as his Grace 
then thought him, and to so great a degree that the Duke recom- 
mended him that night behind the scenes to Mr. Rich as a young 
actor of merit, and one that deserved his Encouragement.” The 
matter-of-fact Genest has thrown doubts on the credibility of this 
story, but Dr. Doran, by recalling an analogous experience of his 
own in connection with Lafont, in his “ Annals of the Stage,” has 
shown that the incident is quite within the regions of possibility. 
Happily, as we shall see anon, Victor’s testimony concerning Spiller’s 
unrivalled powers of personification is amply corroborated. 

Not quite so agreeable, by the way, was Jemmy’s experience 
with another Duke—his Grace of Wharton. Happening to be 
present one night when this dissolute nobleman compelled every 
one of his companions, in a drunken freak, to take off a garment 
with the toasting of each health, he divested himself of peruke, 
waistcoat, and coat with great equanimity. Further than that he 
confessed his inability to go, having, as he rather shamefacedly 
acknowledged, quite forgotten to put on his shirt ! 

Among the attractions advertised for Mr. and Mrs. Spiller’s 
benefit on April 13, 1717, was a “New Comi-Tragi-Mechanical 
Prologue in the gay style,” written and to be spoken by the facetious 
Jemmy himself. At Pinkethman and Pack’s booth at Southwark 
Fair in the September following, we find him figuring as Trusty in a 
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new Droll, entitled “Twice Married and a Maid Still.” At Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in December was produced Bullock’s original farce, 
“ The Perjurer ”—a coarse satire on country justices for the penance 
undergone at their hands by luckless barn-stormers. Spiller played 
Spoilem, a stroller, and spoke a prologue containing the significant 
_ In these short scenes my character is shown. 

During 1718-19 Jemmy created several important new characters, 
notably Periwinkle in “ A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” Ranger in “ The 
Coquet,” Jerry in “The Younger Brother,” Prate in “’Tis Well If It 
Takes,” and Captain Hackit in “ Kensington Gardens.” Rich’s 
company was woefully inadequate for the general requirements, and 
very often the square peg found itself in the round hole. It was thus 
with poor Spiller on January 7, 1720, when only his strong powers 
of personification kept him from making ludicrous the gloomy ré/ of 
Jachimo in “ Cymbeline, or the Fatal Wager.” Later in the month 
he was the original Philip in “ Whig and Tory.” 

Possibly few comedians at any period ever took greater liberties 
with their public, or presumed more on their popularity, than the 
subject of this sketch. For Spiller’s benefit on the ensuing 31st March 
the following topical advertisement appeared : 

“For the Entertainment of Robinson Crusoe. A collection of 
farces after the English manner, viz., Walking Statue, Hob or 
Country Wake, and Cobler of Preston. And whereas I, James 
Spiller, of Gloucestershire, having received an invitation from Hilde- 
brand Bullock, of Liquor-pond Street, London, to exercise the usual 
weapons of the noble science of defence, will not fail to meet this 
bold invader, desiring a full stage, blunt weapons, and from him 
much favour.” In the thirteenth number of the Anti-Theatre, 
issued two days before the benefit, a letter is printed from Spiller to 
the editor. “I havea great desire,” he writes, “to engage you to 
be my friend, and recommend me to the town ; and, therefore, I 
take the liberty to inform you that on next Thursday will be acted, 

Sor the benefit of myself and creditors, a collection of Farces, after the 
English manner ; and as I am a curious observer of nature, and can 
see as much with one eye as others do with both, I think I have 
found out what will please the multitude. . . . I have tolerable good 
luck, and tickets rise apace, which makes mankind very civil to me ; 
for I get up every morning to a levee of at least a dozen people, 
who pay their compliments, and ask the same question: ‘When 
they shall be paid?’ All that I can say is that wicked good company 
have brought me into this imitation of grandeur. I loved my friend 
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and my jest too well to grow rich; in short, wit is my blind side ; 
and so I remain, &c.” Itis not known under what circumstances 
Spiller was deprived of an eye—a loss to which he here makes 
sportive allusion. Happily, owing to the dim stage lighting of the 
period, the blemish did not affect his capacity for Protean disguise. 
By the benefit referred to he realised some £107 in cash, but instead 
of satisfying the demands of his creditors, the unconscionable rogue 
made off to Dublin. Mixing himself up in dubious company in the 
Irish capital, he was robbed of almost every farthing he possessed, 
but managed somehow to scramble back to London, where he was 
received with open arms by Rich, and at once re-engaged at a salary 
of £4 per week. His return was made just in time to permit him to 
take part in the memorable revival of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(October 22, 1720), in which Quin achieved sudden distinction by 
his unexpected exhibition, in Falstaff, of rare comedy powers. Of 
this revival, Davies gives an incorrect cast—a blunder which has 
been rectified by the laborious Genest. To Spiller the former 
assigns Dr. Caius, the latter Pistol. 

On January 19, 1721, Jemmy created the part of Snap, a stock- 
jobber, in a skit on commercial gambling entitled “ The Chimera.” 
On April 24 following we find him playing Crispin the Sham Doctor 
in the farce of “The Anatomist”—a condensed and considerably 
altered version of Ravenscroft’s old comedy so called. It is to this 
personation that the celebrated Italian actor-author, Louis Riccoboni, 
refers in the following citation from his “ Account of the Theatres in 
Europe :”— 


** At the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn FieldsI happened to be at the acting of a 
comedy the principal plot of which I was a stranger to, but with ease could under- 
siand an episode which the author without doubt had placed in the intrigue ; it isthat 
scene which we have so often seen in the Crispin Medicine. The sole alteration 
that is made therein is the introducing an o!d man in the Place of a Footman, 
who by his bustle excites the laughter of the audience, while he places himself in 
the room of a dead body which the physician is to dissect. The scene was thus 
disposed; theamorous old gentleman entertains himself with a footman belonging to 
his mistress’s house; the footman either hears, or pretends to hear a noise, and desires 
the old fellow to hide himself; all the doors being locked, he advises him to place 
himseif on the board on which the body is laid. After some difficulties made, the 
old man consents to it and does precisely what Crispin does in the French comedy; 
but to give it the greater air of truth the footman makes the old man strip to his 
shirt ; the operator comes; chirurgical instruments are brought ; he puts himself 
in order to begin the Dissection ; the old man cries out and the trick is discovered. 

‘* He who acted the old man executed it to the nicest perfection, which one 
could expect in no player who had not forty years’ exercise and experience. I was 
not at all astonished in one respect, but I was charmed now to find another J 
Guerin, that excellent comedian, Master of the Company at Paris which had the 
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misfortune to lose him in ourtime. I was mistaken in my opinion that a whole age 
could not produce such another, when, in our own time, I found his match in 
England, with the same art and with talent as singular. As he played the part 
of an old man, I made no manner of doubt of his being an old comedian, who, 
instructed by long experience, and at the same time assisted by the weight of 
his years, had performed it so naturally: But how great was my surprise when I 
learn’d that he was a young man of about twenty-six ! I could not believe it, but 
I own’d that it might be possible; had he only used a trembling and broken voice 
and had only an extreme weakness possessed his body, because I conceived it 
possible for a young actor by the help of art to imitate that debility of nature 
to such a pitch of exactness ; but the wrinkles of his face, his sunk eyes, and his 
loose and yellow cheeks, the most certain marks of a great old age, were incon- 
testable proofs against what they said to me. Notwithstanding all this I was 
forced to submit to truth, because I knew for certain that the actor, to fit himself 
for the part of the old man, spent an hour in dressing himself, and that with the 
assistance of several pencils he disguised his face so nicely, and painted so 
artificially a part of his eyebrows and eyelids that at the distance of six paces it 
was impossible not to be deceived. I was desirous to be a witness of this myself, 
but pride hindered me ; so knowing that I must be ashamed, I was satisfied with 
a confirmation of it from the other actors. J/ademoiselle Salle, among others who 
then shone upon that stage, confessed to me, that the first time she saw him 
perform she durst not go into a passage where he was, fearing lest she should 
throw him down should she happen to touch him in passing by.” 

Both Victor and Ireland, in referring to this remarkable tribute, 
fix the date of Riccoboni’s visit at 1715, misled probably to some 
extent by the Italian actor’s statement regarding Spiller’s age, which 
is absurdly wide of the mark. The allusion to Mlle. Salle, the 
danseuse, should have prevented this mistake. Riccoboni was in 
London for some months during 1726-27, but at no other period 
that can be definitely traced. 

Had Fate sent him to do his earthly probation at a much later 
epoch Jemmy would have made an excellent Mormon. As it was, 
Mrs. Spiller failed to appreciate his polygamous tendencies, and in 
1722 left him for good. His subsequent career was one of riot and 
disorder. For a period of two years theatrical annals have no record 
of his name. Improvidence soon compelled him to take refuge in 
the Mint, where, adapting himself to his surroundings, he contrived 
to get up a performance of Addison’s “ Drummer,” realising some 
twenty pounds from auditors as needy as himself. Rising to the 
occasion, he wrote and delivered a merry epilogue brimming over 
with quaint conceits and topical allusions. 

Odd may it seem, indeed a very joke, 

That player should complain of being broke ; 
But so it is, I own it void of shame 

Since all this worthy circle are the same. 


But pardon—I perhaps mistake the matter, 
You mayn’t have all occasion for Mint water ; 
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Were ’t so our fate we need not much deplore, 

For men of note have made this tour before. 

Since South sea schemes have set the world a-madding, 
Some topping dons have hither come a-gadding. 

Pall Mall no longer can some sparks delight, 

And Covent Garden grows too unpolite. 

After matriculating at the Mint, Spiller took further degrees in 
degradation at the Marshalsea, where his wit so charmed the turnkey 
that the worthy fellow threw up his gruesome post and became mine 
host of “The Bull and Butcher” in Clare Market the better to 
enjoy the droll’s society. The resort of all the bucks of the town, 
Clare Market was then a region of considerable respectability. The 
butchers of the district were hail-fellow- well-met with the players, and, 
at a time when rioting was looked upon as a pardonable weakness, 
sided with them in all their frolics. There were high jinks, more- 
over, at the weekly club held at “The Bull and Butcher,” one of 
the members with whom Spiller foregathered being no less a 
personage than Hogarth, who was responsible for the engraving on 
the silver tankard handed round at these symposia. 

Early in 1725 Spiller’s name crops up again at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. On january 11 he appeared as Brainworm in a revival of 
“Every Man in his Humour.” Towards the close of the year we 
find him creating Trusty in “‘ The Capricious Lovers.” After that he 
dives once more below the surface, not to emerge until January 29, 
1728, when he bears his honours proudly as the original Mat o’ the 
Mint in “The Beggar’s Opera.” In this characterisation, according 
to Akerby his panegyrist, “he outdid his usual outdoings to such a 
degree that whenever he sang he executed his part with so truly 
sweet and harmonious a tone and in so judicious and ravishing a 
manner that the audience could not avoid putting his modesty to 
the blush by repeated clamours of encore.” From all accounts, it 
would appear that Spiller contributed very materially to the success 
of Gay’s famous production. Macklin, who was present at the first 
performance, has put it on record that the fate of the piece hung in 
the balance until the song and chorus “ Let us Take to the Road” 
was effectively rendered. 

For Jemmy’s benefit this season Hogarth engraved him a care- 
fully executed ticket, in which the droll is depicted in the act of 
selling vouchers of admission for the night, while angry creditors 
growl in his ears and hungry-cyed bailiffs loom in the background. 
How sternly realistic all this was is shown by the fact that in his 
c‘osing days Spiller seldom dared venture outside the theatre, where 
he shared an arartment with the equally thriftless Walker, the original 
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Captain Macheath. While playing clown in “ The Rape of Proser- 
pine,” on January 31, 1729, before the Prince of Wales and other 
notabilities, Jemmy was seized with apoplexy, and died in the theatre 
a week later at the early age of 37. To the last his bright mother- 
wit never forsook him. On being carried up to his room he rallied 
somewhat, and recognising the invalided Walker, with whom he had 
had some recent dispute, said to him, “ You see, Tom, I told you I 
would be even with you before long, and now I’ve kept my word.” 
Manager Rich buried poor Motley at his own expense, and followed 
him to his last resting-place in the churchyard of the parish of 
St. Clement Danes. 

“ By the concurrent desire of an elegant company,” who, accord- 
ing to Akerby, were assembled at the “ Bull and Butcher” over a bowl 
of arrack punch a few weeks before Jemmy’s death, “and by the 
generous offer of Mr. Laguerre, who was one of the company, and as 
excellent a master in the science of painting as music, the sign was 
changed from the ‘ Bull and Butcher’ to the ‘Spiller’s Head,’ and 
painted by the said Mr. Laguerre gratis, in a manner and witha 
pencil that equals the proudest performance of those who have 
acquired the greatest wealth and reputation in the art of painting.” 
Thus it happened that, like Tarleton of old, and Joey Grimaldi of 
modern memory, Rich’s clown was paid the honours of public-house 
apotheosis. It is noteworthy, however, that the new sign was not 
put in place until after Spiller’s death, when it bore the following 
inscription : 

View here the wag who did his mirth impart, 
With pleasing humour and diverting art ; 
A cheerful bowl in which he took delight, 
To raise his mirth and pass a winter’s night. 


Jovial and merry did he end his days 
In comic scenes and entertaining plays. 


At once a movement was set on foot to have the comedian’s life 
written, and a Clare Market butcher, whom the exigencies appear to 
have endowed with the divine afflatus, made the following appeal to 
his fellows : 


Down with your marrow-bones and cleavers all, 
And on your marrow-bones ye butchers fall ! 

For prayers from you, who never pray’d before, 
Perhaps poor Jemmy may to life restore. 

** What have we done ?” the wretched bailiffs cry, 
‘© That th’ only man by whom we liv’d should die.” 
Enrag’d, they gnaw their wax and tear their writs, 
While butchers’ wives fall in hysteric fits ; 
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For, sure as they’re alive, poor Spiller’s dead ; 
But thanks to Jack Legar we’ve got his head, 
Down with your ready cole, ye jovial tribe, 
And for a mezzotinto cut subscribe ; 
The markets traverse, and surround the Mint ; 
It shall go hard but he shall be in print. 
FoR 
He was an inoffensive merry fellow, 
When sober hipp’d, blithe as a bird when mellow. 


The appeal proved efficacious. Two modest shilling pamphlets 
were issued, the one containing sundry details of Spiller’s life, by 
Akerby, the painter, and a portrait after Laguerre ; the other his 
“merry jests, diverting songs, and entertaining tales.” Never very 
refined, Spiller’s wit made up in volume what it. lacked in quality. 
Of his alertness, whether drunk or sober, there can be no question. 
Even pain did not affect the jocose spirit of the man. Worried one 
day at rehearsal by an exasperating attack of toothache, the barber 
of the theatre offered to remove the offending molar. “I cannot 
spare a single tooth now, friend,” replied the sufferer, “ but after the 
roth of June [when the season ended] you may have the lot and 
welcome.” Although enjoying a salary much above the average, 
Jemmy was ever in debt, and was once upbraided for his improvi- 
dence by an Italian Jrima donna who lived in high state on an 
indifferent professional income. ‘“ Madame,” he replied, with a leer 
and a bow, “ unhappily, what renders you rich keeps me perpetually 
in want !” 

Poor Jemmy! What Victor has written might very well stand 
for his epitaph. “Spiller shared the general fate, for years together, 
of performing all his parts excellently well in an unfashionable 
theatre and to thin audiences ; a fate, I fear, in some respects, he 
too much merited. He was a man of an irregular life, and therefore 
lived neglected ; and after death was soon forgot.” 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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ANGLING ASSOCIATIONS. 


SUNNY, glistening valley, a wandering brook joyously 

mingling its music with the breezes of scented June, masses 
of full-leafed foliage, carpets of purest green, a distant gap and some 
rugged lines, and there a peep of a radiant sea. A cushion of moss, 
the perfume of hay, sunshine, warmth ; oh, a dreamy day, with no 
to-morrows and nothing gone by. It is indeed good to live and 
feel yourself alone with a few glorious minutes of Nature ; and when 
awakening comes, it is not for you to feel miserable, but to imagine 
grandly that you are a part of the everlasting expressions of Nature— 
have lived, and will live again, as part of some beautiful whole in the 
creation. Perhaps a cloud obscures the sun, and you forthwith 
become more and more human, feel a little dissatisfied with yourself, 
still more so with the horny-handed specimen of humanity that now 
presents himself to your gaze, very intent upon very earthly duties. 
You know that he is dirty-mouthed, dirty-skinned, dull-brained. 
Now, the sheep chewing her cud so complacently just by is to your 
mind a much more pleasant break in this picture of Nature than is 
the man ; but the sheep is probably of a more dirty skin than the 
man ; it has fewer brains ; it is no doubt a dirty-mouthed creature 
when its passions are roused—so that, after all, there is not much 
in it. 

A running brook, a glimpse of the sea through a shimmering 
vale, a summer’s day ; communion with Nature makes us “wondrous 
kind” and “the whole world kin.” 

But this is not sport—yes, it is ; contemplation is, or should be, a 
portion of the gentle art of angling. Fish are not always to be caught, 
and in the intervals of rest one’s thoughts are not always of them. 
Where there are trout, there we find everything else to delight the 
sportsman—eddies, ripples, pools, falls ; alders, hawthorns, bridges, 
boulders ; cattle, heather, wild birds, flies ; spreading oaks and 
hanging willows ; soft-lined birches and needled pines ; dank-leafed 
dock and feathery ferns ; breezes whispering of the swallows’ talk, 
loud winds shrieking the sea-birds’ cry, moorhens clattering to their 
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reedy shelter, kingfishers scudding to their clay-bank home, the 
mallard circling in the dizzy heights, and the robin flirting at your 
very feet. 

Either far away i the glens of Argyle, lost midst the hill-lochs of 
Cruachan Ben, or listening at nightfall at sweet Inveroran for the call 
of the bla-game, the challenging stag ; or the freshest of mornings 
down the vale of Glenorchy, the first casts o’er the pools yourself 
and the sun, a fight with a salmon ’twixt the grey walls of Bramber, 
the dark shadows and depths hiding boat, fish, and man ; or the 
shallows, Loch Awe, the May-fly, bright daytime, or trailing the 
depths off a crested lee shore. 

A breeze on Lough Key, with the green drake appearing, the 
grand spotted beauties rising fast to the lure, keen boatmen, keen 
fishers, perfection of spoil ; the music of sea-birds, the drum of the 
snipe, the ocean and Erin so soft intermingling in the air that is 
fanning and tempering the heat ; around ’tis perfection, content- 
ment, and peace, and the angler’s good heart is at rest with all kind. 

Nearing sunset, a mild day in February, the reach at Pangbourne, 
under the hill ; the parting radiance of the light of day dazzling the 
eyes, illumining the water, making flashing diamonds of the distant 
window-panes, losing itself at last as it touches the white rails of the 
bridge and softens the outlines of the Oxfordshire hills. 

On the left a row of poplars, and upon the summit of the highest, 
standing out in bold relief, is a blackbird, singing lustily, sweetly, 
now softly ; good-bye to winter, welcoming spring, sadly, joyously, 
wildly exulting ; just as he always does, knowing right well that 
spring-time is nearing, that summer will come. 

Farther away, as the darkness approaches, a fluster and flutter, 
then the quict announces that the partridge has flown, and hurriedly 
settled, just here, till the morn. A rapid wild clatter, with loud calls 
to his gods, and the old cock has picked out his bare bough of rest. 

A mile of black shadows ’twixt the moon and the day, and 
clanging and cawing in wild hullaballoo, whirling and circling, and 
settling anew, fighting and squabbling, until a few quiet croaks 
announce that the rooks desire peace for the nonce. 

As the punt is unmoored and the last roach comes in, the pigeons 
in Basildon sing their lullaby song, and the angler is cheery as he 
moves towards home. 

Or a sunny October in the vale of the Severn ; fat, rich English 
pastures, hills and heather of Wales ; broad oaks, sombre fir-trees ; 
pheasant, partridge, and hare ; rocks, boulders, and lichen ; grouse, 
blackgame, and deer ; here typical England, there the beauties of 
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Wales. Wading the shallows, now a dace, now a trout, as the surface 
gets warmer, the spoil of the month—the silvery grayling at the height 
of its prime ; red-tag or black-needle, a dun or March brown, the 
lure’s of no moment if the rise is “thick on.” When the after- 
noon’s falling and the fog on the stream, what a glittering basket to 
gloat o’er at home ! 

Or a dingle of Shropshire, just a maze of delight, a push and a 
scramble to discover the stream, here a pool, there a ripple, now lost 
midst the tangle of furze and of growth. Wading the shallows and 
flogging the deeps; high above looms the bracken, the broom, and 
the thorn, and beyond the blue heaven soft veiled by the mist. Sheer 
down to the water gnarled trunks and dry roots, all smothered with 
lichen and moss and with fern. ’Midst a cushion of leaves the nest 
of the robin ; through the roots a coney warily peeping; a dry 
plateau of sand, and a half-eaten fish tells the tale of the otter and 
the old poacher’s meal. The trout are not large, but the grass- 
hopper’s tempting ; a climb, and the basket is laid out for view ; 
fish, violets, primroses, blackthorn, and you; soft winds and day- 
dreams youth and boyhood renew. 

The light of the moon across a sandy shore, the brown-lined 
cliffs and some frowning firs, or some rush-capped hills ’twixt the tide 
and marsh ; and the dancing waves of the incoming sea, lighting the 
battered old wreck on the lee, with phosphorent glitter and sparkling 
spray. A boat, a horse, a cart, and a net, East-coast fishermen 
toiling for gain. As the boatman tugs and the horse plods on, and 
the salmon trout, silvery, leaps for life, nought they think of the 
cliffs, of the sea, of the moon, but much of the damage from the 
dog-fish’s teeth, still more of the pence for the bairns and wife. And 
the moon looks on, the cliffs show grey, and the tide and the pennies 
come tumbling in. 

There’s a season for hunters—so, too, for the gun, for cricket and 
football, for boating and golf; the summer for yachting, the winter 
for skates ; each season its pastime ; the angler alone has his winter 
and summer, his autumn and spring—the salmon in spring time, and 
trouting in June, the grayling in autumn, and the pike with the frost. 
The stream is his nursery, the river his school, lochs and bays are his 
leisure, and the sea the wide home that takes his loved waters at 
last as her own ; all the tides of his pleasures came at first from her 
womb, and his days are spent wandering with them back to her 
arms. 

When stiffening limbs and fading sight forbid the wanderings of 
the bygone days, the visions of the palmier hours, of fish, of stream, 
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of loch, of moor, all the delights that keep so young, with the last 
memories that serve to eke out happily the flitting span—'tis not to 
die, but to pass away from an old life we’ve loved, toa new, telling, as 
we go, the tales once more, exulting in fights that we fought of yore, 
recalling the scenes, re-living the days, believing fresh treasures 
unknown are in store, for Paradise Nature has shown us before. She 
will never forsake those who loved her well. Living is godlike, 
dying a gleam—from Nature to heaven, the fisherman’s dream. 


W. T. FREEMAN. 
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LOVE AND DIVINITY. 


INCE the time when St. Paul discussed the question of the 
marriage of Christians in the seventh chapter of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians and elsewhere, it has been a matter of 
controversy whether the usefulness of a minister of the Gospel is 
increased or diminished by entering what are sometimes called the 
bonds of matrimony. 

We can hardly realise the shock it must have been to his con- 
temporaries when Martin Luther married the nun, Catherine de 
Bora ; but it was a good thing for the world in our opinion, and there 
can be no doubt that it made the Reformer himself a much happier 
man. Catherine was a very pretty woman, but, better still, she was 
a faithful and affectionate wife. Her temper was not the sweetest, 
and her tongue at times could scold, but Luther loved her dearly. 
When she frowned he smiled ; when she scolded he bantered. With 
the gentlest soothing he chided her anxiety, and with the most self- 
denying devotion he sought to make her life happy. Nor did he 
allow her to forget her good fortune in getting such a husband. 
In one of his letters he wrote to her: “‘ The greatest favour of God 
is to have a good and pious husband, to whom you can trust your 
all, your person, and even your life, whose children and yours 
are the same. Catherine, you have a pious husband who loves you. 
You are an empress ; thank God for it.” This, however, did not 
prevent him from bantering her a little on occasions, as when he used 
to say, “If I were going to make love again, I would carve an obe- 
dient woman out of marble, in despair of finding one in any other 


way.” 

When Luther resolved to marry the fair sister, he had a wedding- 
ring made after a design of his own. On the surface are engraved 
the Crucifixion and the implements connected with it. Inside there 
is the simple inscription — 

D. Martizo Luthero 
Catharina Boren. 
13 Junii, 1525. 
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Thus did Catherine ever carry about with her the emblems of the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, and by them both she and her husband 
were reminded that their united lives should be consecrated to Him 
who died to redeem them. 

For a considerable time after marriage was permitted to the 
clergy it was viewed without favour as a lower state than celibacy. 
Thus Bishop Hall, when describing how he got married, begins by 
a sort of apology for “condescending” to matrimony. He says: 
“ The uncouth solitariness of my life, and the extreme incommodity 
of my single housekeeping, drew my thoughts to the necessity of the 
married state, which God no less strangely provided for me; for 
walking from the church on Monday in the Whitsun Week with a 
grave and reverend minister, I saw a comely and modest gentle- 
woman standing at the door of that house where we were invited 
to a wedding dinner, and inquiring of that worthy friend whether he 
knew her: ‘ Yes,’ quoth he, ‘I know her well, and have bespoken 
her for your wife.’” To have things taken in this way out of his 
hands naturally surprised the Bishop, until it was explained that he 
could not do better than marry the girl chosen. He did so, and 
“enjoyed the company of that help-meet for the space of forty-nine 
years.” What condescension! Another divine who had a wife 
chosen for him was Hooker, and he did not fare so well. Mrs. 
Churchman, who had nursed him through an illness, prescribed 
matrimony, and was given a commission by him to choose a wife. 
She chose her daughter, and the “judicious Hooker,” who in this 
matter had been so injudicious, was unhappy ever after. We all 
know how his old pupils, Sandys and Cranmer, when they visited 
their tutor, found him tending sheep and reading Horace, and pitied 
him when they saw the way the “silly, clownish” one kept house 
and rudely called her gentle husband to rock the cradle. Within a 
month after Hooker’s death the dutiful wife married again. 

It is seldom that a marriage made ir haste turns out as well as did 
that of the poet-parson, George Herbert. He and his wife married 
on the third day after their first interview ; but then, as Izaak Walton 
is careful to tell us, the match was arranged by friends who “ under- 
stood Mr. Herbert’s and her temper of mind and also their estates 
so well that the suddenness was justifiable by the strictest rules of 
prudence.” The only contest there ever was between the couple 
was “which should most incline with the other’s desires. And 
though this begot, and continued in them, such a mutual love, 
and joy, and content, as was no way defective ; yet this mutual 
content, and love, and joy did receive a daily augmentation by such 
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daily obligingness to each other, as still added such new affluences 
to the former fulness of these divine souls, as was only improvable 
in Heaven, where they now enjoy it.” 

Thackeray said : “The book of Swift’s life opens at leaves kept 
by these blighted flowers—Varina, Stella, Vanessa.” This great 
genius, but miserable man, was ordained in 1694 and given the small 
benefice of Kilroot, in the North of Ireland. Here for the first and 
last time in his life Swift proposed marriage. The lady, Miss Waring 
(Varina), refused, and this may have been one of the reasons why 
ever afterwards he spoke so bitterly of matrimony. “It has,” he 
used to say,.“ many children : Repentance, Discord, Spleen, Loath- 
ing.” Who has not heard of Stella (Esther Johnson), of Swift’s 
* little language,” of the “only a woman’s hair” incident ? Neither is it 
necessary to give an account of the relations of Dean Swift and Miss 
Vanhomrigh (Vanessa), for it is written in the remarkable love-poem 
called “‘ Cadenus [which means, of course, Decanus] and Vanessa.” 

Scarcely less cruel to the foolish women who loved him was the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne, the author of “ Tristram Shandy” and “ A 
Sentimental Journey.” He married a Miss Lumley, of Staffordshire, 
for whom he pretended the deepest devotion ; but the devotion did 
not last, and not very long afterwards he wrote to Eliza Draper, the 
wife of a Bombay lawyer, who was about to sail to India. ‘Talking 
of widows, pray Eliza, ifever you are such, do not think of giving 
yourself to some wealthy nabob, because I design to marry you 
myself. My wife cannot live long, and I know not the woman I 
Should like for her substitute so well as yourself.” A third great 
amour of this man, whose head (he had no heart) “was spoilt by 
the incense of the great, as his stomach was by their ragoéts,” was 
Catherine Formantel, who died in a lunatic asylum, and whose 
memory is perpetuated in the Maria of the “Sentimental Journey.” 
To her Yorick used to send sweetmeats and honey, with the message 
that neither of them were so sweet as herself. 

How many have laughed over the love-letters which Sterne 
wrote when courting Miss Lumley—‘ My L”—which might have 
come from the pen of the lovelorn Werther! These letters were 
taken due care of, put by for years, and destined to do double 
service. After making some suitable changes and variations, Sterne 
actually sent the same letters to the fair “ Bramine,” Mrs. Draper, 
the divine Eliza. This cold-blooded second edition of love-letters 
for another person was made, either because their author was too in- 
dolent to compose new ones, or because he thought that they were 
in a more genuine strain than he could afterwards tune himself to. 
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What makes the conduct of Sterne especially abominable was the 
handsome way he was treated by Miss Lumley before and after her 
marriage. At one time her ill-health, which her relations feared 
might end in consumption, seemed likely to prevent her marrying. 
Accordingly, one evening when Sterne was sitting with her, she said, 
“My dear Laurey, I can never be yours, for I verily believe I have 
not long to live ; but I have left you every shilling of my fortune.” 
Becoming stronger, she did marry, and no matter how badly Sterne 
treated her she never ceased to love him. 

The wooing of George Whitefield was scarcely human. He thus 
wrote to the parents of the girl he preferred, when he found “upon many 
accounts ” that it was his “ duty to marry:”—‘“ This letter comes like 
Abraham’s servant to the relations of Rebecca to know whether your 
daughter be a fit and proper person for myself. Do not be afraid of 
sending me a refusal, for, I bless God, if I know anything of my own 
heart, I am free from that foolish passion which the world calls love.” 

The girl herself was asked by this tepid lover if she could trust 
in Him who feeds the ravens, and whether, having a husband, she 
could be in all respects as though she had none. The marriage was 
not a happy one, and the death of his wife set Whitefield’s mind 
much at liberty. Four days after the event he preached a funeral ser- 
mon, the text of which was: “ For the creature was made subject to 
vanity.” 

Men almost always away from home ought not to marry, for pro. 
longed absence may produce indifference on both sides. Whitefield 
was right not to allow matrimony or anything else to interfere with 
the “great business” of his life, but it was hard for Mrs. Whitefield 
to be left alone before the honeymoon was over. That the great 
evangelist, however, did appreciate the good qualities of his wife may 
be seen from the following words which he wrote to a friend :— 
“ About eleven weeks ago I married, in the fear of God, one who 
was a widow, of about thirty-six years of age, and who has been a 
housekeeper for many years. Neither rich in fortune, nor beautiful 
as to her person, but, I believe, a true child of God ; and one who 
would not, I think, attempt to hinder me in His work for the world. 
In that respect I am just the same as before marriage. I hope 
God will never suffer me to say, ‘I have married a wife, and therefore 
I cannot come.’” 

It is only just to say that Mrs. Whitefield never did attempt to 
hinder her husband’s work. As long as she had strength to do so 
she accompanied him in his preaching journeys, and on more than 
one occasion seemed to be the better man of the two, so to speak. 
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One of these occasions occurred when they were on a voyage to 
Georgia. The ship was threatened by an enemy. Guns were mounted 
and chains put about the masts. The wildest confusion prevailed, 
and Whitefield was forced to acknowledge that he was “naturally a 
coward ;” but his wife “set about making cartridges,” and did her 
utmost to put things ready for the “fire and smoke.” On another 
occasion, when her husband was surrounded by a mob, and began 
to show symptoms of alarm, as the stones flew in all directions, she, 
standing by his side, cried out, “‘ Now, George, play the man for God.” 

“* My brother,” said Charles Wesley, “was, I think, born for the 
benefit of knaves.” The story of some of John Wesley’s love affairs 
supports this opinion. His first love was a Miss Betty Kirkman, 
about whom he speaks with fervour: “On this spot she sat,” 
“ Along this path she walked,” “Here she showed that lovely 
instance of condescension which gave new beauty to the charming 
arbour and meadows.” 

About five year afterwards Wesley formed another attachment, 
this time with a Miss Sophia Hopkey. ‘‘ Miss Sophy,” as he called 
her, made herself very agreeable, even laying aside all gaudy attire, 
which he disliked, and dressing in white. But though the Revivalist 
thought that he liked “Sophy,” he was so little in love that he laid 
the matter before the elders of the Moravian Church. They replied: 
“* We advise you to proceed no further in this business,” and Wesley 
said : “ The will of the Lord be done.” Sophia did not break her 
heart, but very soon married a friend of her late lover, an event 
which Wesley thus entered in his diary: “Saturday, March 12. God 
being very merciful to me, my friend performed what I could not.” 

Grace Murray, a sailor’s widow, was thirty years old when she 
nursed John Wesley, as she used to do the other preachers when 
sick, through an illness that overtook him at Newcastle. She 
managed the Orphan House, and had a hundred members in her 
class. Wesley made her an offer of marriage, to which she replied : 
“ This is too great a blessing for me; I can’t tell how to believe it. 
This is all I could have wished for under heaven.” She travelled 
with him through a good part of England and Ireland, and was 
useful beyond description. “She examined all the women in the 
smaller Societies, settled the female bands, visited the sick, and 
prayed with the penitent. She anticipated all Wesley’s wants, acted 
as his monitor when she thought she saw anything amiss in his 
behaviour,” &c., &c. 

All this time the poor lady was distracted by the attentions of 
another lover, a preacher of Wesley’s, concerning whom she said to 
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the chief: “I love you a thousand times better than ever I loved 
John Bennet in my life, but I am afraid if I don’t marry him he'll 
run mad.” 

Still, she would have married Wesley, and risked Bennet’s mad- 
ness, but for the interference of Charles Wesley. This meddling 
marplot, having himself married a Welsh squire’s daughter, could not 
allow his brother to marry one who had been a servant. He said 
that if such a misalliance took place, their preachers would leave and 
the Societies would be scattered. John Wesley refused to be 
dismayed, whereupon Charles rode to Newcastle and visited this 
dangerously attractive woman. “Grace Murray,” he exclaimed, 
“you have broken my heart!” Explanations followed, and Grace 
Murray, thinking that if she married Wesley, Bennet would go mad, 
the Wesley family would be broken up, and the Methodist Societies 
ruined, married Bennet within a week. John Wesley was furious. 
For ten years it seemed as if God had been preparing a fellow- 
labourer for him, and now she was taken from him. He said: “I 
fasted and prayed, and strove all I could, but the sons of Zeruiah 
were too hard for me. The whole world fought against me, but, 
above all, my own familiar friend.” This brotherly action deprived 
John Wesley of one who might have been to Methodism what Mrs. 
Booth was to the Salvation Army, and condemned him to twenty 
years’ matrimonial misery with a termagant. 

Instead of being a ministering angel and an inspiring genius, 
sharing all her husband’s aspirations and efforts, Mrs. Wesley allowed 
the meanest jealousies to occupy her attention, and spent her time in 
traducing the character of one of God’s most faithful servants. She 
would drive a hundred miles to ascertain what he was doing, and 
who was with him when he entered a town. She opened his letters, 
and listened at the door of his study when anyone called upon 
business. She made him feel that his house was of his castle, and 
that when he went abroad he was only a prisoner at large. She even 
occasionally relieved her feelings by acts of personal violence. ‘ John 
Hampson,” writes Mr. Telford, “one of Wesley’s preachers, told his 
son that he once went into a room in the North of Ireland, where 
he found Mrs. Wesley foaming with rage. Her husband was on the 
floor. She had been dragging him about by his hair, and still held 
in her hand some of the locks that she had pulled out of his head. 
Hampson found it hard to constrain himself when he saw this 
pitiable sight. More than once she laid violent hands upon him, 
and tore those venerable locks which had suffered sufficiently from 
the ravages of Time.” 
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Still, as one of the hymns of the Revival says, “the bitter is 
sweet, and the medicine is food.” Wesley repeatedly told a friend 
of his that he believed God overruled this prolonged sorrow for his 
good, and that if Mrs. Wesley had been a better wife he might have 
been unfaithful to his great work and might have sought too much to 
please her. If anyone wish to see the pathetic picture of a hen- 
pecked saint, he should turn to a letter of John Wesley’s given by his 
biographers, in which, after ten years of matrimonial misery, the 
methodical man sets forth with the precision of a Puritan sermon the 
various points of her conduct that ought to be changed “in the fear 
of God, and in tender ilove to her soul.” 

It is too long to quote, with its ten statements of grievance ; but 
here are one or two of them. “I dislike,” writes the tormented one, 
‘*(2) not having the command of my own house, not being at liberty 
to invite even my nearest relations so much as to drink a dish of tea 
without disobeying you. . . . I dislike (7) your talking against me 
behind my back, and every day, and almost every hour of the 
day, making my faults (real or supposed) the standing topic of your 
conversation.” 

True, something may be said from Mrs. Wesley’s point of view. It 
was not an easy thing to live with such a tireless enthusiast as John 
Wesley, especially when he was a second husband and the marriage 
was barren of children. The great Revivalist ought never to have 
married, or certainly not the woman he did marry. His want of 
affection for her was shown by two entries in his journal. One was 
when Mrs. Wesley left his house and went to her own people. On 
that occasion he simply wrote, Von eam reliqui, non demisi, non 
revocabo—* I have not left her, I have not sent her away, I will not 
call her back.” When he heard of her death, he wrote: “I came to 
London, and was informed that my wife died on Monday. This 
evening she was buried, though I was not informed of it tilla day 


later.” 
E. J. HARDY. 





YOSEMITE MEMORIES. 


ITH its delightful climate, equable temperature, lovely hills 
and valleys, and prodigal natural wealth, California’s claim 
to the title of “Garden of the World” must be recognised as no 
empty boast. The largest beets, pumpkins, pears, and grapes, the 
choicest of wines, the rarest of flowers, and the most extensive grain- 
fields in the world are hers. But, apart from the products of man’s 
industry, Nature has showered her most lavish gifts upon the far 
Western State, and from cosmopolitan ’Frisco to the distant Sierras 
is one vast tract of luxurious variety and almost unbroken fertility. 
Yet, although few places in the world can boast of the exquisite 
sylvan beauty and romantic charms of some of the Foothill scenery, 
of the lovely valleys of the Coast Ranges with their peculiar vegeta- 
tion, or of those old landmarks of an earlier civilisation which dot 
the Pacific Coast, all these are forgotten in the grand and varied 
panorama of the world-famous Yosemite Valley, which forms such 
a noble crown to the attractions of the “Golden State.” 

“See Naples and die !” says the Italian ; “See Paris and die!” 
says the Frenchman ; “See Venice and die!” says the Venetian ; 
but the Californian’s pride is not in the great Babylon which man 
has built. We have all known travellers who have been disappointed 
with Naples, and Paris, and Venice—the reality did not attain to the 
exaggerated ideal they had conceived—but never was there a pilgrim 
who did not feel amply repaid by a sight of the grand natural wonders 
of the Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big Trees. 

Running north-east and south-west, the valley itself lies in the 
heart of the Sierra Nevada mountains, almost in the centre of the 
State of California, and was first discovered by white men in the 
year 1848. It is some six miles long by a mile to a mile and a half 
wide and, though 4,060 feet above the level of the sea, is just one 
mile perpendicular below the summits of the surrounding mountains. 
The name—signifying “ Big Grizzly Bear”—is derived from a tribe 
of predatory Indians, now almost extinct, who at one time made this 
natural stronghold their place of final retreat. Continually harassed 
by these nomads, the Mariposa settlers finally organised themselves 
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as a military body, and, guided by a friendly redskin, ultimately 
succeeded in tracking the Indians to their lair. They returned with 
startling accounts of the wonders they had seen, but it was not 
till some eight years later that the valley commenced to draw visitors, 
and even then a further eight years elapsed before the State authori- 
ties began to realise the value of the magnificent attraction they had 
in their midst. However, in 1864 an Act of Congress was obtained 
granting both the Yosemite and the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees 
in perpetuity to the State of California, upon the express condition 
that they should be kept inalienably for public use, resort, and 
recreation for all time. 

Between the months of May and August is the recognised visiting 
season, but towards the latter end of that time the roads become 
painfully dusty, and the water in the falls frequently too low to secure 
the best effects. We were, therefore, but a small, though cosmo- 
politan, party when, at four o’clock on a lovely September afternoon, 
we started from Market Street Wharf, San Francisco, to make the 
orthodox pilgrimage. The party preceding us had, however, been 
an unusually large one, and included the present Lord Chief Justice 
of England, and a number of other leading lights of the British Bar 
and Parliament—a section of the guests so munificently entertained 
by the American Bar Association and Mr. Villard of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

At Oakland we joined the train for Madera—185 miles distant, 
and the railway terminus for Yosemite tourists—and in this manner 
skirted, for thirty-five miles, the grand bay of San Francisco—which 
finds its communication with the sea through the far-famed Golden 
Gate—obtaining a fleeting view en route of the great grain-shipping 
depéts of Vallejo, Porta Costa, and Benicia, with their congregations 
of all sorts and conditions of vessels gathered together from every 
corner of the globe and waiting to feed the world. But the land- 
scape only became really interesting as we turned inland and, in the 
waning daylight, meandered quietly along the banks of the Sacra- 
mento River. Long before our first stop at Lathrop, however, little 
of the outside world was visible beyond the stream of fire from the 
funnel of our snorting engine, and a constellation of fixed stars on 
the rear platform of the car, where a party of smokers sat in solemn 
conclave. 

At Lathrop we were allowed twenty minutes for supper at a 
primitive timber-built hotel, close to the railway-track—to and from 
which we groped our way in the darkness, over sundry pitfalls and 
sinister boulders, with no little difficulty—and at half-past eight were 
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again leisurely pursuing our way towards Madera at the distinctly 
non-hazardous rate of some fifteen miles an hour. 

There was not much sleep for any of us that night, and, indeed, 
we felt we had only just turned in when the stentorian tones of the 
car-porter announcing: “ Madera! Madera! Breakfast in half an 
hour !” thoroughly awakened us from our restless slumbers. It was 
just half-past five. On looking out, we found ourselves at a stand- 
still in the midst of a flat and uninteresting sandy waste, unbroken 
by even an attempt at a tree or a shrub. One street of wooden 
buildings, about 200 yards distant, alone served to break the 
monotony of the landscape, and these, we were duly informed, com- 
posed the city of Madera. The porter’s warning did not long remain 
unheeded. The various bed-curtains went through some curious 
evolutions, and a sudden rush to either end of the car soon proved that 
our little world was once again astir. And now an incident occurred 
which formed a fruitful topic of conversation for some time to come, 
but which might have had serious results for the unwitting offender. 
We had been duly apprised, the night before, which end of the car 
was to be appropriated to the men’s toilette, and in the lamplight it 
all looked clear enough. But one individual—and the shyest 
man of the party withal—had evidently lost his bearings during the 
night, and carelessly sauntered, in undress uniform, to the end 
nearest him when he awoke. Opening the lavatory door, he walked 
heedlessly in. There was a moment’s silence, and then a loud and 
inharmonious murmur of female voices, the banging of a door, and 
the sound of hurrying footsteps down the corridor. Red and breath- 
less, the unfortunate man rushed into the men’s lavatory, but the 
consolation he there received was not calculated to restore his 
equanimity, and he ever afterwards asserted that he had that morning 
experienced one of the severest shocks of a not uneventful life. 

At six o’clock the gong at the hotel opposite sounded for break- 
fast, and at seven we started ina four-horse coach on the seventy-five 
miles drive to the valley. 

For some fifteen miles our course lay across a land of miniature 
sandhills—the route marked out by an interminable wooden water- 
course perched, for safety, on stilts—the happy playground of 
multitudes of hares, ground-squirrels, and other small game. Then, 
the sand waste gradually gave place to a land peopled as far as the 
eye could reach with grazing sheep and gambolling lambs, and soon 
we were rattling on at a good pace through a well-vegetated and 
pleasantly undulating country. Gaily we thus sped on towards the ever- 
changing and always seductive prospect ahead until, at one o’clock, a 
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halt was called at Coarse Gold Gulch for luncheon, and a turn to 
stretch our legs. Here, as everywhere, we were excellently well 
treated and would fain have lingered at the charmingly situated hotel ; 
but needs must when a circular tour drives, and it was with a sigh of 
regret that, after an hour’s rest, we turned from this hospitable spot 
to face those possible ills we knew not of. Shortly we found ourselves 
in the heart of the lovely Foothill country, with its vineyards and far- 
reaching orchards ; its groves of oak and cypress, spruce, and pine, 
and glossy manzanitas ; its hills and its valleys ; and its brilliant- 
hued flowers, heavy with fragrance and rich in beauty. It was, 
indeed, a romantic land through which we thus pleasantly trundled, 
threading shady groves, across open spaces soft with verdure of the 
most delicate shades of green, and past cheery homesteads, out of 
which everybody ran to see the coach go by. But the ever-ascending 
road was beginning to tell with increasing severity on our horses at 
every mile, and as we crossed the threshold of the Sierras our team 
had finally to be increased to six. Our driver, the “ Colonel ”—there 
is quite a glut of “colonels” in this market—proved a capital whip, 
as well as a jovial fellow. His team seemed to recognise every in- 
flection of his voice, and apparently enjoyed the sport fully as much 
as any of us as he guided it, at a fine turn of speed and with 
marvellous skill and dexterity, along what soon became tortuous 
mountain roads, round the sharpest of sharp curves, and by the un- 
protected edges of frightful precipices. 

In this exhilarating manner we sped on through a country over- 
flowing with romantic possibilities, past yawning ravines and deep 
cafions, with ever and anon a glimpse of lofty mountains, trickling 
streams, and luxuriantly fertile valleys. But it must not be supposed 
that all these joys were ours without due penalty, for the overwhelming 
clouds of dust which we frequently encountered, and the back-aches 
which we had to endure through long periods of joiting and bumping 
over irregular roads, proved terribly trying at times. 

As we left the Foothills and penetrated deeper into the heart of 
the Sierras the road narrowed down to some eight feet in width, cut 
in the mountain sides. On the one hand towered steep slopes, 
thick to the summit with glorious phalanxes of sugar and pitch- 
pines, oaks, cedars, and firs, looking the very kings of trees as their 
tall, straight, noble shafts—like Saracenic columns—shot heaven- 
wards for full two hundred feet. On the other, wild and romantic 
gorges of wonderful beauty and fearful depth, in which innumerable 
mountain streams found a common bed. 

All day and everywhere quail and other small game had literally 
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swarmed around our track, so much so that a good shot could at 
times have wrought considerable slaughter with an ordinary catapult ; 
but as we reached the higher lands these almost disappeared and gave 
place to quantities of deer, which came out of the woods on the moun- 
tain-sides and gazed wonderingly at us as we rattled by at fairly close 
quarters. At one time a superb fox kept the road for a consider- 
able distance in front of us, but the one animal for which every 
eye was strained, and every tongue inquiring, was a “grizzly.” 
Despite, however, the keenest possible look-out, our curiosity was 
destined not to be gratified by the sight of even a distant one, 
though we crossed numbers of fresh tracks from time to time, and 
were assured by more than one red-shirted hunter that several were 
in the vicinity. 

Many times during the day we had stopped to water the horses 
at one or other of the many fruit farms e# roufe, the inhabitants of 
which, with a rare generosity, invariably met us with pails of luscious 
peaches, grapes, and other fruits of abnormal size, and for which 
they resolutely declined all remuneration other than old newspapers, 
and such additional news of the outside world as we were able to give. 
Old newspapers we found to bea most invaluable commodity through- 
out, and none were too old to excite the liveliest gratitude on the 
part of the recipients. During the latter part of the journey, however, 
human habitations became few and far between—here a primitive 
farm and there a log-hut, with its solitary occupant, in a forest clear- 
ing—so that it was with a feeling almost akin to relief that, at seven 
o'clock, we drew up at Chincopin Flats, our last halt prior to reaching 
our final resting-place for the night. 

The Flats was not an imposing looking place, even in the friendly 
gloaming. A few wooden shanties, occupied by roving hunters and 
some half-dozen emp/loyés of the Concord Company, was all it could 
boast of in the way of civilisation—one of those places numbered 
among the proverbially blessed, for it certainly was ignorant of any 
history. 

Darkness was well upon us as we set off on the last lap of our 
day’s journey. The “Colonel,” however, knew every inch of the 
road ; and it was well for us that he did, for as we passed at times 
through long stretches of primeval forest our two “leaders” were 
frequently quite out of sight—lost in the blackness surrounding us. 
About half an hour of this haphazard travelling brought us at last 
within sight of the welcome lights of Clark’s Ranch twinkling below, 
and at eight o’clock we reached the clearing—still, however, some 
twenty-twoymilés$from the valley. All hands, of course, turned out 
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to witness the arrival, and sorry-looking objects we were. The white 
dust lay thick over everything, and had penetrated every crack and 
crevice. Nothing was sacred from it, so that what with our white 
clothes and black faces we could scarcely even recognise each other 
as we made our way through the loitering groups of guides, travellers, 
red and grey-shirted hunters, servants, and animals, to the largest of 
the long, low, irregular wooden houses—with windows and doors 
innumerable all opening on to the characteristic verandahs—which 
served the purposes of an hotel. An air of business pervaded the 
place in spite of its position in the heart of a mighty forest, and, 
although there was no pretence at architectural beauty or luxury 
about it, cleanliness and comfort were everywhere, and our bruised 
and shaken frames rejoiced at the sight of the cheery log fires, which 
added a touch of welcome to the appearance of the spacious and 
homely rooms—for, although the days were hot enough, the nights 
up in the mountains were decidedly cool. <A refreshing toilette, a 
dinner than which nothing more appetising was eaten that night in 
Paris or New York, some music in the drawing-room, and a cigar 
out in the moonlight, fanned by the soft pine-laden air, and we felt 
even then that the discomforts of travel had not been in vain. 

Life was astir betimes at Clark’s, and at half-past six, after a 
capital breakfast, we were once more under way. From the ranch 
the road again took a turn upwards, and we continued to ascend 
until, at an altitude of 6,600 feet, Look-out Point—the highest 
elevation of the Yosemite trail—was reached. Here one of the 
grandest views of the trip suddenly burst upon us, and the accom- 
modating “ Colonel” willingly stopped sufficiently long to impress 
our memories with the magnificent panorama of valley and mountain 
spread out before us. From this point the actual descent into the 
valley commenced, but it was not until we had proceeded some distance 
further that a sudden bend in the road brought us face to face with 
a kingly tree, bearing the legend “ Inspiration Point.” And the spot 
was, indeed, well named, for as we gazed for the first time on the 
narrow, verdant valley we had come so far to see, guarded by its giant 
portals, and flanked by lofty and precipitous mountains with cas- 
tellated granite crests towering heavenwards, we found the realm 
of Fact to be no whit behind the realm of Fancy. Over the mighty 
walls great bodies of water recklessly plunged, and in the far distance 
floated, like a bit of purest ether on the gloom of Tenaya Cajon, one 
of the fairest and most picturesque lakes in the whole of Nature's 
wide domain. From end to end of the valley, 3,000 feet below, ran 
with many windings, like a tiny silver thread, the Merced River, 
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whilst stately firs and pines, 150 feet high, looked like mere bushes 
dropped here and there on the level greensward. 

The desire of the moment was, essentially, to linger and to gaze. 
One felt one could never tire, in that exhilarating atmosphere, of the 
pristine grandeur and freshness, the weird majesty and sylvan beauty 
of this ancient Indian retreat and Temple of Nature, for there was 
about it none of that monotony and wearisomeness ofttimes so 
oppressive in those temples made with hands. But the “ Colonel” 
thought we had tarried long enough, and, urging his horses forward, 
took us on to a closer acquaintance with the beauties and rugged 
grandeur which had proved so impressive at a distance. Soon we 
were passing the solid face of El Capitan, the “Great Chief of the 
Valley ” as the Indians call it, standing like a sentinel, with its head 
towering 3,600 feet above us, at the entrance to the valley, and dis- 
tinctly visible to the naked eye in the vale of San Joaquin sixty miles 
away. 

Beyond El Capitan rise one above another the pinnacles of the 
Three Brothers (3,820 feet), for all the world like three frogs sitting 
on their haunches and gazing in the same direction. Then come 
Eagle Point, and a curious columnar mass of rock known as Wash- 
ington Column ; whilst at the extreme end of the valley rises the 
sparkling granite dome of Cloud’s Rest, 6,450 feet above the floor of 
the valley and 10,510 above the level of the sea. Returning on the 
other side, the eye perforce rests first on Half or South Dome, a 
peculiar mass of solid granite, 4,737 feet high, dominating the valley, 
and in shape, as its name indicates, like a dome riven in half. That 
side of it looking on to Mirror Lake is, for the greater part, abso- 
lutely vertical, and among all the marvels of the region the Half 
Dome is unmistakeably the most unapproachable. Professor 
Whitney declares that it has but one possible rival in the world— 
and that the Matterhorn. 

The entire valley teems with Indian tradition and romance, but 
perhaps one of the most pleasing legends is that attaching to El 
Capitan and the Half Dome. The former was the abode of the 
semi-deity of the valley—Totokonula—who supplied the earthly 
wants of its inhabitants. The South Dome was the dwelling of a 
supernatural winged maiden, a sea-nymph from the south, whose 
graceful form was ever partially enveloped in a floating cloud. She 
was known as Tesaiyac, or ‘‘ Goddess of the Valley.” Her beautiful 
—honestly—golden hair hung in long wavelets, and her eyes ot 
heavenly blue heightened the charm of a lovely face. Sexual attrac- 
tion has always been a weak point with the gods, and so Totokonula 
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became quickly enamoured of the sea-nymph’s beauty, and, in his 
mad fascination, forgetful of those dependent upon him, followed the 
fair siren from crag to peak in vain pursuit. Deprived of his care, 
the inhabitants of the valley were menaced with many dangers ; the 
waters wasted away, the herbage withered, the leaves dropped from 
the oaks, and the acorns ceased to grow. The people in their 
distress prayed in vain to their infatuated guardian until, eventually, 
Tesaiyac heard their cries, and, repenting of the evils she had caused 
them, disappeared from the South Dome for ever. At that instant a 
terrible earthquake was felt, and the South Dome was rent in twain. 
Half of it disappeared entirely, and the cooling waters from Lake 
Tenaya, which had previously emptied into the Tuolumne, filled the 
parched bed of the Merced, and refreshed the thirsty land. The 
song of babbling waters and the drooping willows’ soft replies 
were again heard ; the herbs revived, the oaks resumed their robes 
of green, the needed acorns reached a full fruition, and plenty and 
happiness once more filled the land. 

The night was approaching its noon, the cliffs were wrapped in 
darkness, and the embers of the camp-fire were slowly dying away as 
the old Indian added that Tesaiyac, conquered at last by her 
admirer’s devotion, lowered a cloud on which Totokonula mounted 
to the realms of the blest ; and as the lovers departed the down from 
the maiden’s wings was wafted hither and thither by the breeze, 
changing as it touched the earth into the little white violets which 
are now scattered over the meadow. 

The Indian’s account of the creation of the world was also inter- 
esting, although it had about it a suspiciously Yankee flavour. 
“‘ Coh-coh-mah, the Creative Spirit,” he said, “made the world in a 
few days and rested; then He made the buffalo, deer, antelope, 
rabbit, and all the birds, and rested. He made the fishes and all 
creeping things, and rested ; then with some aid from the Bad Spirit 
man was made, and another rest taken. Then He took a rib from 
the man, and after tinkering with it for a while He made woman, 
and, the legend goes on to say, it was wise He rested well before 
creating woman, for He hasn’t had any rest since.” 

At the foot of all that is left of Tesaiyac’s abode lies an enchant- 
ing sheet of water, aptly known as Mirror Lake, whose face of purest 
crystal returns so perfect a reflection of surrounding objects that it is 
at first sight difficult to distinguish the line where land and water 
meet. The blue sky and fleeting clouds, the green foliage on the 
trees, the mighty domes of rock, and lofty, fantastic crags have all 
their perfect reflex of form and colour on the polished surface of the 
lake. 
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In close attendance stand Sentinel Dome and Sentinel Rock—a 
grand mass of granite 3,043 feet high, in the shape of an obelisk— 
the Three Graces, and those aptly-named twin and graceful pinnacles, 
Cathedral Spires, shooting into the air like minarets of some Gothic 
cathedral. At a period not very remote the spires were three in 
number, but one succumbed to the shock of an earthquake. 

If, however, these eccentric masses of rock are magnificent in 
their cold and stern sublimity, none the less impressive are the 
mighty, vibrating, falls of water which plunge, seething and foaming, 
over the perpendicular walls of the valley at different points. Few 
waterfalls in the world combine so many elements of grandeur and 
beauty as the Yosemite Fall. Its highly polished lip is some 
2,600 feet above the base, and for the first 1,500 of these the water 
falls in an unbroken sheet ; then for 626 feet it forms a series of 
cascades, concluding with one final plunge of 400 feet, on to the 
rocks at the foot of the precipice, with a ceaseless roar. Of this 
cataract an American writer recently said: “To stand before that 
mighty fall, with its grand power and its beauty, and the half of the 
rainbow like a bright crown laid at its feet by the Almighty, beauti- 
fying and illuminating it, the tears came quick to my eyes, and I felt 
that I walked with God. When I came away it seemed as though I 
could never go there again lest the effect should be lessened, but 
those with me said it grew upon them with each visit.” 

But, though the Yosemite, the Sentinel, the Nevada, and the 
Vernal Falls are all equally awe-inspiring in their reckless magnifi- 
cence, and superior by far in height and volume to the most highly- 
vaunted cataracts of our European pilgrimages, the Bridal Veil Fall, 
close by the entrance to the valley, is undoubtedly far and away the 
most beautiful, as it leaps over the cliff beside Cathedral Rocks in one 
unbroken plunge of 630 feet, and then falls for another 300 feet in a 
series of cascades, hidden in wreathing, eddyimg, sparkling mists 
glimmering in rainbow tints. As the column of water sways from 
side to side and waves under the varying pressure of the wind, it 
seems to flutter like a white veil, producing an indescribably graceful 
effect. Its Indian name is Pohono, and to it is attached the follow- 
ing legend : “ In ancient days, as one of the women of the tribe was 
gathering berries on the bank of the creek she slipped into its angry 
stream, and, being hurried down its rocky course, was carried over 
the brink and lost for ever. Never after was she seen, or was aught 
heard of her. Apt at drawing supernatural conclusions, fear filled 
the Indian heart at this mishap. They dared no longer sleep in the 
vicinity of the cataract, nor in passing it would they loiter, for in 
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their dread of the supernatural their excited imaginations always 
heard in the rustling leaves and descending water the plaintive 
warning of the lost maiden to beware of Pohono—Pohono, the 
Spirit of the Evil Wind.” 

By a pleasant road, across the green meadow-land, dotted with 
plants and shrubs and flowers of every hue, by the gracefully fringed 
banks of the shimmering river—from 70 to 80 feet in width, and 
clear as crystal as it flows over its bed of granite sand—the air 
heavy with the fragrance of subtle odours, we pursued our way 
through the park-like valley to Cook’s (not he of Tourist fame) 
beautifully situated hotel, sandwiched between Eagle Peak (3,830 feet) 
and Sentinel Rock (3,070 feet). ‘Two o’clock was sounding as we 
alighted, and all hands were soon busily engaged with brooms and 
switches removing the dust, which seemed like the accumulation of 
ages, with which everything was covered. 

Luncheon over, we strolled through the small village of some 
dozen dwellings, inhabited mostly by hunters, and including one 
other hotel, under the shadow of mighty trees nearly 200 feet in height 
and 8 to 10 feet in diameter, to a quiet nook where a small party of 
nomadic Indians had pitched their picturesque camp. Their “wallies” 
or “ wickieups,” made of branches of trees, covered over with skins, 
&c., were of the most primitive description ; and although the deep 
copper hue of the redskins, with their large features, fleshy figures, 
and long, lank, black hair did not make up a very prepossessing 
ensemble, we found them most docile as well as preternaturally grave 
people. But if the general appearance of either men or women was 
not attractive, Nature had certainly compensated the latter by bestow- 
ing on them such delightfully musical voices as might well have been 
the envy of many a West End belle. 

At first the women folk, more especially, seemed to entertain a 
wholesome dread of the white man, and, although eyeing us with evident 
curiosity at a distance, fled under cover like fiddler crabs at the merest 
approach to a friendly advance. Stiffened in a mummy-like robe, 
the papoose was slung handily at the back of the squaw, and slipped 
round to the breast whenever hungry. And marvellous babies they 

were—for they never cried, but stared with absurd gravity at the 
strangers through their weird little, black, beady eyes. Even the 
bigger children and the dogs wore a peculiarly wistful look, as though 
they had prescience of the inevitable extinction of their race. Later 
on, however, we became wonderfully good friends with the nomads, 
and spent many a pleasant hour listening to the old men’s weird tales 
of mythical romance, recited in rich and solemn tones. 
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Round our own comfortable log fire on the first evening of our 
stay we laid our plans of future operation, haggled with guides, and 
engaged our Mexican ponies for the term of our visit. We found 
as time went on that this foresight saved us a lot of trouble ; and we 
adhered, with remarkable consistency throughout, to the programme 
we then drew up. 

All the usual trips, to Register Rock—its old face scarred with 
inscriptions, dates, and names hailing from almost every quarter of 
the civilised world—Glacier Point, Cloud’s Rest, the Merced Gorge, 
and the various other points of interest about the valley and its bul- 
warks, we duly made, but the ascent of the Half Dome is worthy of a 
special word. Of all the marvellous wonders which the mighty 
forces of Nature have wrought in this region, none presents so many 
imposing aspects as does this unique mass. No two views of it are 
alike, and yet from any standpoint it is incomparable—always the 
first and the last of the great white peaks to catch the traveller’s eye. 
Much time has .been spent in conjecturing how the wonderful 
Yosemite cleft was occasioned ; whether it was washed out by the 
streams, or ground out by the ice mills of the glacial period, or 
whether the bottom fell out, and if so whither it fell, but no satis- 
factory conclusion has ever been reached. And so in the Half 
Dome we have a mighty tower, with a round and shapely dome of 
1,000 feet smoothed and polished by the breath of ages, cleft in twain, 
and no trace left of the manner in which the fragments have been 
disposed of. Yet fancy still loves to linger round these mysteries, 
and each new spectator has his own particular theory. 

The day was still very young as we galloped down the valley to 
the Half Dome trail, and, save for the tumbling of the waters, the song 
of the breeze among the trees, or the distant echoing crack of a 
hunter’s rifle, no sound broke the morning solitude. The very foot- 
falls of our ponies were hushed as they fell on the pine-cones 
carpeting the meadows, and not even the sound of a bird’s song from 
the cool groves of the snow-water river or the clumps of graceful 
trees came to disturb the solemn and restful spirit of the place. 
First across an open glade green with herbage and bright with the 
blossoms of many flowers, then through close-grown woods, and the 
ascent commenced. The steep trail of glistening and slippery granite 
blocks, no more than three feet wide, compelled us to ride in single 
file, and zigzagged so sharply from side to side that the ponies on the 
turn above seemed frequently to be almost overhead ; but they 
climbed with wonderful pluck and sureness of foot. Three hours 
had thus passed away when, through an opening in the trees, at a 
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sudden turn in the road, we caught sight of a magnificent sheet of 
water, falling like a curtain for 400 feet, which proved to be the 
Vernal Fall. At the head of this cataract and near the foot of 
Nevada Fall stands Snow’s Hotel, and here we dismounted. 

Of all the falls of this favoured district the Nevada is one of the best 
worth seeing, as, with the full volume of the Merced River, it dashes 
over the cliff 700 feet above, sending a dense volume of spray high 
in the sunlight, then rushing on through‘a narrow chasm out on to 
the smooth inclined rocks and down the Silver Chain into the Emerald 
Pool. Here the turbulent waters are quieted for a while, until they 
make their last calm and peaceful leap over the Vernal Fall into the 
cafion below. “ Visiting the Yosemite and not going to the Nevada 
Fall,” said one inhabitant of the valley,§“ is like going to the great 
Niagara and stopping at the bridge below.” 

At Snow’s we stayed long enough to rest and refresh our horses, 
then continued up the trail to the top of theNevada Fall, and 
round the base of a stupendous and isolated mass of rock, nearly 
perpendicular on all sides, known as the Cap of Liberty. Here we 
turned out of the Merced Gorge into the Little Yosemite Valley, and 
by the side of a small brook, the last water we were to see till the 
same spot was reached on our return, partook a/ fresco of the luncheon 
we had brought with us in our saddle-bags. 

Our Mexican ponies took us to within 1,000 feet of the summit, 
the point at which most of the amateur climbers of the ancient abode 
of Tesaiyac finally stop. Comparatively few, we were assured, ever 
reach the flag-staff. We had been duly warned before starting of 
the dangers attendant on the ascent of the rounded dome itself, and 
we had to confess, as we looked up at the almost perpendicular (about 
80 degrees) smooth granite surface and the solitary rope to which we 
were to trust our lives, that it did look somewhat fearful. 

The rope, of fifteen strands of a very strong fibre, was securely 
fastened at the top of the peak, and then fixed by iron cleats driven 
into the face of the rock at intervals of 100 feet. The ascent is 
effected by pulling oneself up this rope hand over hand, at the same 
time firmly gripping the granite face of the mountain with one’s feet. 
Despite the assertion of guide books that the ascent is “ hazardous 
in the extreme,” it is not a difficult feat provided one has a good 
head and can rely on one’s fingers—for a moment’s loss of power or 
self-control must mean inevitable destruction. Only two of us, how- 
ever, essayed this final portion of the ascent—a Scotchman, bearing 
the truly Scottish name of Burns, and the writer—but I do not think 
either of us were sorry when we at last stood on the plateau beside the 
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flagstaff. This plateau was some ten acres in extent, and surrounded 
on all sides, except that by which we had come, by apparently 
bottomless abysses, out of which the roaring of distant waters was 
the only sound that issued. No sign of life or vegetation was visible 
anywhere save away down in the Yosemite Valley, 5,000 feet below, 
but the panorama was nevertheless superb. Over intervening cafons 
and gorges the pale majestic Sierra peaks rose grandly desolate against 
the cloudless sky, and the bald granite rocks around us showed 
almost as white as the distant snow-capped heights beyond. On 
such a spot the words of the American poet Stanley Wood seemed 
strangely appropriate :— 

Yonder the mountains sinuously lie, 

As mighty silhouettes against the sky, 


And earnest souls can rev’rently define 
The granite writings of a hand Divine. 


For some twenty minutes we stood on this awe-inspiring spot, and 
then commenced the return journey. This had to be performed 
backwards, so that fully an hour and a half had elapsed before we 
again rejoined our friends and ponies. 

The sun was getting very low when we once more reached Snow’s, 
and by the time we entered the wood again we found it necessary to 
dismount and lead our ponies as best we could through the darkness, 
and many tumbles and bruises were ours before we emerged from 
the forest on to the floor of the valley. 

As we cantered along the level ground a glorious harvest moon 
was shining, and tipped with silver the giant, ghost-like forms 
surrounding us, calling forcibly to mind Bret Harte’s picturesque 
verse :— 

Above the pines, the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below ; 


The dim Sierras far beyond uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


A smart gallop to finish, and we were again at the door of our 
hotel, having been some twelve hours in the saddle, pleased with 
ourselves and grateful for all the beauty and majestic grandeur we 
had seen. 

As we sat—a largely increased party—for the last time round the 
log-fire in the spacious hotel parlour news was brought in that the 
“up” coach had been “held up,” and booty to the extent of £400 
secured by the highwaymen. The horses had then been turned 
adrift, leaving the travellers helpless by the roadside, whilst the 
robbers themselves took to the mountains. A sheriff’s posse, we 
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were informed, had started in pursuit as soon as the news arrived. 
Of course, we all felt very valiant, and numerous rash speculations were 
indulged in as to what we would do if we were treated so; but there 
was, nevertheless, an audible sigh of relief when mine host assured us 
that we, at any rate, were safe, for nobody was foolish enough to 
think of “ holding up” people returning /vom the valley. It was a 
matter of common repute that the valley citizens themselves had 
already relieved those tourists of all their surplus cash. 

The valley was filled with morning shadows as we started on our 
return journey to the world of masks and junketings. Once more we 
galloped over the thick carpeting of brown fir-cones, through the 
noble pine aisles—the growih of centuries, and such as one never sees 
elsewhere—and past the grim, vast walls which dominate the valley. 
For the last time we lingered to hear the quiet music of the rippling 
Merced, to listen to the plaintive wail of Pohono, and to gather the 
legendary down from Tesaiyac’s wings. Much time was spent in 
these “ last looks ” on Nature at her brightest and her best, for every 
change of position presented some new charm of grimmest shadow or 
sweetest sunlight, some new ideal revealed in the real. But it was 
from Inspiration Point that we took our final farewell of the grand, 
serene, impassive Yosemite, and with hearts filled with the keenest 
emotions of the realms of Fancy and of Fact we once again regretfully 
turned to face the hackneyed scenes and severe prose of “ civilisation.” 


W. H. GLEADELL. 





EXTREMES OF HUMAN EFFORT. 


HE mechanism of the bodily powers of the lower animals is 
sufficient, in their natural surroundings, for all their purposes. 
The mechanism of man’s body, if not more perfect all round, is at 
least more versatile, and from the purely animal side, in a primitive 
state, perfectly sufficient to fulfil all his natural requirements. But, 
impelled by the superior development of his brain, man has never 
been allowed to rest completely satisfied with his natural powers, 
and has constantly spent his energies in the creation of artificial 
wants, for the satisfaction of which he has had to invoke ever-new 
artificial means of coercing stubborn Nature. These wants and the 
machinery invented to supply them, taken in their great sum total, 
constitute what is known as civilisation, which is accounted the 
higher in proportion to the increase of the complexity of the whole 
and the complete mutual interdependence of its multifarious parts. 
Man, in the most primitive state in which we have anything 
approaching to a definite knowledge of his way of life, was a tool- 
user, sharply marked off by this bare dividing line alone from all 
other animals. His first tool was a weapon, a stick or a stone 
picked up while hunting for his breakfast, the offensive use changing 
to defensive when the wounded animal turned pursuer. The 
inventive faculties of the races endowed with adequate brain-power, 
and not atrophied by the over-bounteous productive powers of 
their place of settlement, have raised, in the course of ages, on a 
small foundation of hand-to-mouth adaptation of natural objects 
for the uses of the moment, the whole existing fabric of society, 
in which it is the exception for anything whatever to be done by the 
natural powers of man unaided by mechanical contrivances of some 
kind. 

There is the danger in this highly advanced state of civilisation, 
in which everything is to a greater or less extent entrusted to 
untiring mechanical agencies, that the physical energies of the 
working members of the population being less and less called into 
action, are thereby put on the high road towards deterioration. Any 
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concomitant intellectual expansion, which may be supposed to be 
furthered by the diverting of human energies from the lower range of 
merely muscular activity to the higher one of mental exercise, could 
not in the long run bebeneficial to the race. Only nations which pre- 
serve sound minds in sound bodies advance all along the line. <A race 
of puny-bodied philosophers would not count for much in practical 
questions of international polity. The danger is, however, obviated 
by the fact that the vast majority of the ordinary people, who, after 
all, make up the strength of every civilised nation, do take some 
care of their physical organisations, and do not, in their leisure 
time, however scanty that may be, permit themselves to be dominated 
by the all-powerful mechanical spirit of the age. In general, where 
there are equal facilities offered for acquiring mental culture and 
for physical development, comparatively few select the intellectual 
part. 

The delight in sports and bodily exercises of all kinds is 
eminently characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, which has led 
the van in every field, not solely by virtue of its mental equipment, 
nor solely on account of its physical stamina, but from the happy 
combination of both, interacting on each other by successive 
stimulus and response, which it so fortunately possesses. The 
progress which this highly-favoured race has made in the mechanical 
arts, now so largely developed that the most productive industries 
are just those in which the part man plays is reduced to simple 
attendance on machines, has been accompanied by an ever-increasing 
devotion to field sports and physical culture, so that now the feats of 
prowess which are commonly performed, almost as a matter of course, 
by the unaided muscular powers of the modern athlete, are certainly 
not a whit inferior to those performed by the best-trained athletes of 
ancient nations who knew not machinery. It is, indeed, probable 
enough that they are superior to them, but the difficulty arises in the 
want of any standard of comparison. 

While there have been men on earth there have been running 
matches, and the first athletic contest dates away back in the mists 
of unchronicled antiquity. Among the men of every warlike nation 
feats of strength, speed, and endurance have excited admiration, and 
by emulation have served to keep the warriors in good condition 
during times of peace. Yet it is remarkable among how few nations 
have athletics become a regular art and a prominent feature of 
national life. There is abundant information regarding the im- 
portance of athletics in ancient Greece, both as a matter of health for 
the individual and as a source of pleasure to the public by the great 
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displays at which the victors in the various contests won for them- 
selves, not cups, medals, or money prizes, but undying fame and 
abundant glory, social honours, and even statues to their memory. 
Strangely enough, the Romans, though fond of exhibitions of 
strength and skill, did not take kindly to the practice of athletics 
themselves. The performers were almost always Greeks, and the 
profession of athletics remained purely an exotic. Even under the 
Empire it was with difficulty transplanted from Greece. The great 
and important matter of professionalism was not of less moment in 
those days than now. The amateur practised gymnastics purely as a 
matter of hygiene, and very rarely was one allowed to enter asa 
competitor at any one of the great national games. In the later 
periods of Greek history the trained athletes formed a regular pro- 
fessional class, who alone performed in public, devoting their whole 
lives to training and practice. 

England alone of modern nations has taken up the traditions of 
Greek physical culture, and carried them forward to a far higher 
stage of development. As far back as the chronicles reach, athletic 
sports and pastimes have been a feature of our national life. The 
old chroniclers naturally take more particular note of the sports of 
the nobles, their patrons, but evidence is not wanting to show that 
the common people had their own athletic games. Fitz-Stephen, 
the monk of Canterbury, writing in the reign of Henry II., says that 
the young Londoners had open spaces allotted them near the city, 
where they practised “leaping, wrestling, casting of the stone, and 
playing with the ball.” Running is not mentioned, but it can hardly 
be supposed that there were leaping matches and no running ones. 
The kings viewed the pastimes of the people now with disfavour and 
again with favour. Edward III. expressly forbade weight-putting by 
statute, but the prohibition does not appear to have been strictly 
enforced. The idea underlying this and other similar interferences 
with popular pastimes was the fear that for these the more important 
archery practice might be allowed to fall into disuse. Bluff King 
Hal himself, even after he ascended the throne, is said to have daily 
amused himself with weight-putting, dancing, tilting, leaping, and 
running, and his example helped to make such amusements fashion- 
able. After the brief period of Puritan repression, which it is difficult 
to believe was thorough or sincere with respect to the more manly 
bodily exercises, the encouragement afforded by the Stuarts caused 
a genuine burst of enthusiasm for sports of all kinds, which may 
almost be said to have lasted, the inevitable ups and downs of all 
popular fashions excepted, until this day. 
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Practically, the introduction of the present-day system of athletics 
in this country dates from about 1850, when the great athletic 
meetings began to be held. Prior to that time athletics certainly 
were pursued by both amateurs and professionals, and it is quite 
possible that in those earlier days there were instances of men who 
performed as great feats of running, walking, jumping, and swimming 
as any of those who have excelled in modern times ; but these early 
exponents of the possibilities of the human frame, when hardened by 
use, laboured under the disadvantage of all pioneers. Their system 
of muscular education was immature. Such traditional notions as 
they had to guide them both in their training and diet, and in their 
method of exercising the various muscles required for each special 
class of performance, were primitive, conventional, and often utterly 
at variance with physiological laws. Further, and by no means of 
least importance from the modern point of view, the record of such 
feats as they were able to perform was imperfect. The modern 
athlete is nothing apart from the “records,” and in the older days 
times and distances were taken, when they were taken at all, and 
measured, with quite insufficient accuracy for their exact comparison 
with the scientifically timed and measured records of the last quarter 
of a century or so. The stop-watch, marking fifths of a second, 
and the cinder-path track laid out with mathematical accuracy, all 
controlled by men who are specialists in the timing and measuring 
of athletic feats, are a very different matter from the rough and 
ready methods of former days, when races were run perhaps on the 
high road, up hill and down dale, and timed by the church clock. 
The modern refinements of accurate recording have thus put all 
the older performances out of court; and when the question of 
improvement in comparison with the ancient athletes of Greece is 
mooted, the fact comes to light that we have no notion whatever of 
what these were capable of. There are no “ records” available from 
the Olympic games. The competitors strove with each other merely, 
and the victor in any contest was not liable to be confronted with 
the disheartening news that his “ time ” was so much worse than that 
of the victor in the same contest of the previous festival. 

Taking all available considerations into account, and as we have 
no real ground for supposing, with the pessimistic philosophers, that 
ihe physical capabilities of the human body have in any degree 
deteriorated since the earliest times, the marked improvement that 
has taken place in every department of athletics to which strict 
measurement can be applied, since the introduction of the modern 
system, puts it almost beyond question that the better training and 
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methods of the modern athlete enable him in every point to eclipse 
the performances of the ancients. Human effort is certainly directed, 
in this respect, into other channels. .The competitions of a modern 
athletic meeting do not agree, so far as can be now ascertained, with 
those in vogue in ancient Greece, nor is similarity traceable between 
the Olympic games and any great modern athletic meeting, except 
in the assembling of great crowds to derive pleasure from seeing the 
best trained men put forth their best efforts. 

With respect to walking and running, it would be impossible, 
within reasonable space, to enumerate a tithe of the remarkable 
performances which have been chronicled at one time or another. 
The annals of the eighteenth century in particular are full of 
accounts of wagers for the performance of athletic feats, both sublime 
and ridiculous. Luttrell’s “ Diary” tells of a wager by a German, 
sixty-four years of age, to walk 300 miles in “Hide Park” in six 
days, which he did within the time “and a mile over.” In 1780, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine tells of a man of seventy-five who ran 
44 miles round Queen Square in fifty-eight minutes. It is, however, 
very evident that no reliance can be placed on the times, which in 
many cases are simply preposterous. Thus one case is recorded of 
a man who walked from Bishopsgate to Colchester and back—1ro2 
miles—in twelve hours! An older feat described in the Weekly 
Intelligencer on December 1, 1653, was the performance of a runner 
who covered the distance from St. Albans to London—twenty miles 
—in less than an hour and a half, “and the last four miles so gently 
that he seemed to meditate and not to ensult on the conquest, but 
did make it rather a recreation than a race.” As the present best 
performance on record for running twenty miles is somewhere about 
nine minutes only under two hours, there is evidently something 
wrong about this remarkable race. In reality, the public of those 
days had very little idea of the speed possible to any one of even 
ordinary pedestrian capabilities. This is evident from the fact that 
among the performances chronicled is that of a clerk who won a 
wager of fifty guineas by walking four miles in less than fifty minutes. 

In 1789 one Savagar, a labourer, walked 404 miles in six days, 
along the high road between Hereford and Ludlow, going over a 
hill two miles long three times every day. An eighteenth-century 
athlete of much celebrity, who excelled in the feats of endurance in 
favour at the time, was Foster Powell, a lawyer’s clerk, who may be 
said to have been the long-distance champion for a quarter of a 
century. Born in 1734, he was thirty years of age before he per- 
formed his first feat of running fifty miles on the Bath Road in seven 
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hours, covering the first ten miles within the hour. When thirty-nine 
years of age he walked from London to York and back—4o2 miles— 
in five days eighteen hours. At fifty-seven years of age he repeated 
this feat, taking exactly the same time, and two years afterwards he 
again covered the distance in five days fifteen and a quarter hours. 
His pedestrian feats were innumerable, and caused extraordinary 
excitement, doing much to spread a taste for this form of athletic 
sport. Subsequently a most famous pedestrian was Captain Barclay 
Allardice, who is best known by his having performed the feat of 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours, at Newmarket, a 
performance which startled everyone at the time. 

There is little doubt that twenty-five years ago there were very 
few men who could run a mile in five minutes, whereas now four 
and a half minutes for the same distance is considered to be below 
the standard of first-class performances. The mile, indeed, was 
actually run, in 1886, by W. G. George, in 4 minutes 12} seconds. 
Briefly to recount some of the most prominent present-day “ bests 
on record” in running, one hundred yards has been run in 9¢ seconds; 
half a mile in 1 minute 53? seconds; five miles in 24 minutes 
40 seconds ; twenty miles in 1 hour 51 minutes 63 seconds ; anda 
hundred miles in 13 hours 26} minutes. The celebrated “ Deerfoot,” 
in 1863, ran 11 miles 970 yards in an hour, and in 1882 another 
performer ran 150 miles 395 yards in 2 3 hours. 

In walking contests, which are by no means so attractive to the 
ordinary spectator, a mile has been done in 6 minutes 23 seconds ; 
five miles have been walked in 35 minutes 10 seconds; and a 
hundred miles in 18 hours 8 minutes 15 seconds. In one hour 
8 miles 270 yards have been covered by walking. The only 
other pedestrian feat of which mention need here be made is the 
remarkable distance of 623 miles 1,320 yards done in a six days’ 
contest in 1888 by Littlewood, of New York—a truly remarkable 
example of what can be done by unaided human effort. 

In examining any detailed list of authentic athletic records, it will 
be readily noted that some of the figures have remained unaltered for 
many years, while others are continually fluctuating, an improvement 
being made almost every year. It would, however, be impossible to 
hold that any record, old or new, has actually reached the limit of 
human powers. The older the record the more certainly has it 
been attacked by numerous athletes bent on reducing the time or 
increasing the distance, and accordingly the more likely is it to 
remain unchanged for some time yet ; while those records which 
are improved almost yearly, besides being altered perhaps several 
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times during the athletic season, may be expected to continue to be 
changed for a few years, until at last a line is reached beyond 
which it appears impossible to improve. Yet there is no finality in 
athletics, as in all other human affairs, and the apparently unassailable 
extreme of human effort in any one department may at any time be 
surpassed by some exceptionally gifted individual. 

In no department of athletics has a more remarkable improve- 
ment taken place than in jumping. At the first Oxford and 
Cambridge meeting in 1864 the best high jump was only 5 feet 
6 inches, and the best long jump 18 feet. Not many years ago it 
was supposed to be beyond human power to jump higher than 
6 feet, and to cover by a long jump more than 22} or 23 feet was 
thought little short of impossibility. Yet these have all been 
exceeded, to the incredulous amazement of foreigners who take the 
trouble to interest themselves in such matters. The record for high 
jumping stands—and probably will long remain—at the remarkable 
height of 6 feet 5$ inches, and a running long leap has been made of 
23 feet 64 inches. In pole-jumping, in which human effort is aided 
by the use of a pole, a height of 11 feet 9 inches has been cleared. 

In other branches of athletics, which do not attract so much 
public attention as the more showy walking, running, or jumping, 
weight-putting and hammer-throwing have also had their champion 
performers, who, by training other muscles, have been able to make 
remarkable records. The sixteen-pound weight has been thrown a 
distance of 47 feet 10 inches. This performance dates only from last 
year, and this year the hammer, also weighing sixteen pounds, 
was thrown 147 feet. An apparently much more astonishing 
performance is that of throwing a cricket-ball the extraordinary 
distance of 127 yards 1 foot 3 inches before it struck the ground, 
which has not been surpassed since 1873. 

It is possible that such races of men as the inhabitants of many 
of the Pacific Islands, who appear to be almost semi-aquatic in their 
habits, so naturally do they take to the water, may be able to perform 
much more astonishing feats in the unstable element than are within 
the powers of our most celebrated aquatic champions, but the test of 
comparative figures has not yet been applied to them, so that they 
cannot be taken into account. Swimming has always been a favourite 
pastime with nations which have delighted in bodily exercise. At 
best, however, man’s progress in water is very slow, and he by no 
means compares so favourably in speed with the denizens of the deep 
as he does with the inhabitants of the land. The fastest 100 yards in 
water has been done in 1 minute 2 seconds—being at the rate of little 
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more than three miles in an hour. One mile has been done in 
25 minutes 22? seconds, while for longer distances the rate is reduced as 
low as one mile an hour. ThusCaptain Webb took 21 hours 45 minutes 
to swim from Dover to Calais, but the remarkable powers of endurance 
of the human frame manifested by this wonderful performance puts 
the question of mere speed out of consideration. Another remarkable 
feat is that of remaining under water for so long a time as 4 minutes 
29} seconds, which was actually performed in a tank at the Canter- 
bury Music Hall in 1886. Anyone who tries to hold his breath for 
a minute or more can have some idea of the effort required to 
endure for such a time without performing the respiratory act. 

The human frame is adapted to stand a normal atmospheric 
pressure of fifteen pounds on each square inch of bodily surface 
exposed to it. The pressure being equal in all directions, and 
internal as well as external, is not felt, but the living mechanism has 
power to withstand pressures varying very widely from the normal. 
Glaisher and Coxwell in their memorable balloon ascent to the height 
of seven miles from the earth’s surface breathed an air pressure of 
only 33 inches. Theiradventure was nearly fatal, certainly, yet they 
survived. On the other hand, divers have gone down to a depth of 
80 feet into water, thereby subjecting themselves to an extra pressure 
of thirty-six pounds on each square inch, and they returned to the 
surface safely. One even went as far as 150 feet, but the extra 
pressure of sixty-seven pounds was too much for his strength, and 
his venture cost him his life. 

The fasting performances, of which so much public notice has 
been taken from time to time, as some bold individual, desirous of 
notoriety, came forward to subject himself to the trying ordeal, show 
the human frame in a light which manifests the remarkable superiority 
of the living mechanism over any artificial construction. It is im- 
possible to conceive an artificial motor of any sort which could 
continue its functions for forty days and nights without the addition 
of any fuel ; or which could thereafter restore itself to its original 
condition, after having gradually used up the very materials of which 
it was composed to maintain the expenditure of energy. 

Man notably surpasses all other living creatures in his power to 
withstand extremes of temperature. If the icy regions of the nerth 
are not so thickly populated as the tropics, the difference is not due 
to the cold, but rather to the inhospitable nature of the barren 
wastes which deny the means of subsistence to a larger population. 
Arctic explorers declare that they have found no inconvenience from 
cold of many degrees below zero, when no wind was blowing. The 
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extreme dryness of the air prevents the greatest degree of cold ever 
attained in the Arctic zone from being more uncomfortable than even 
a few degrees of frost in our damp insular climate. With respect to 
heat, numerous experiments have shown that in dry air exposure to 
very high temperatures can be borne, for varying periods, without 
danger or even serious inconvenience, the temperature of the body 
being prevented from rising to dangerous limits by evaporation from 
the surface of the body and from the lungs. In Dobson’s experiments 
a temperature of 210° was sustained during twenty minutes. Blagden 
exposed himself for eight minutes to a temperature of 260°. 
Chantrey’s workmen were accustomed to enter a drying oven in 
which the thermometer stood at 350°; and Chabert, the “ Fire 
King,” is said to have frequently exposed himself to a temperature of 
from 400° to 600°. The workers in many industries, such as glass- 
workers, metal-founders, gas-stokers, and others, constantly carry on 
their work in temperatures of from 120° to 160°, or even more, with- 
out taking account of the blasts of radiant heat to which some are 
from time to time exposed. But in moist air much lower degrees of 
heat speedily become unbearable, owing to the diminution or pre- 
vention of the cooling influence of evaporation from the bodily 
surface. 

Relying on his own bodily strength alone, man cannot success- 
fully compete with animals, such as the horse, which are specially 
fitted for rapid land locomotion. He gets the benefit of the horse’s 
superior speed by utilising him for riding or driving; or, using his 
own inventive faculties, constructs appliances which take the place 
of animal mechanism, in either case practically abandoning the 
contest as a self-moving animal. The remarkable modern invention 
of the cycle has enabled man, by comparatively simple means, using 
his own muscular strength as motive power, to move on a quite 
different footing, and the powers of endurance of the horse are 
entirely put in the shade for long distances by the new iron-and- 
man centaur. Cycling, as an athletic sport and a health-giving 
exercise, has taken such a firm hold of the exercise-loving youth of 
this and other countries that it appears almost to have swallowed up 
every other kind of athletic display, if we may judge by the promi- 
nence given to it at most great meetings. The natural consequence 
of all-absorbing devotion to this form of rapid locomotion has been 
a tremendous crop of “records,” which, owing to the comparative 
novelty of the sport, and the continual improvement of machines, 
rather than to the development of the riders’ powers, are only 
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will suffice here to quote a very few of the records at present in 
existence. No doubt some of these will disappear in the course of 
the current year, to be replaced by some different figures. 

One mile has been cycled in 1 minute 50 seconds ; 100 miles 
in 3 hours 53 minutes ; in one hour 28 miles 1,034 yards have been 
covered ; and in twenty-four hours 529 miles 578 yards. As fours 
de force of endurance note may be specially taken of the cycling 
of 1,404% miles in six days of eighteen hours a day ; of 1,000 miles 
cycled on the road in 5 days 5 hours 49 minutes ; and of Mill’s 
wonderful ride from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, goo miles, in 
3 days 5 minutes 49 seconds. There is perhaps more foolhardy over- 
exertion in cycling than in all other forms of athletic sports taken 
together ; but it is useless to expect eager young men to cease 
altogether from their mad desire to “ break the record” for long or 
short distances, according to the particular rider’s predilection. 

The lover of skating has not often in this country such a 
favourable chance of practising his delightful art as he had during 
the winter before last. This sport, intermittent in this country, is 
practised under more favourable conditions in such countries as 
Norway and Holland, where the ice never fails to offer a fair field 
every winter. In skating the mechanical apparatus is so very simple 
that progress on the ice may be said to be unaided by anything save 
skill and address, so that skating performances may come in here for 
brief mention. The skater far outstrips the runner in speed, but 
does not nearly come up to the cyclist. A mile has been skated 
in 2 minutes 123 seconds ; five miles in 17 minutes 45 seconds ; and 
100 miles in 7 hours 11 minutes 38} seconds. 

A form of competition quite unknown in this country—stilt- 
walking—is practised to a considerable extent in some districts of 
France. Recently at Bordeaux a young man beat the record by 
covering 275 miles in 76 hours 35 minutes. The stilts used were 
about six feet long, and weighed 16 pounds. With these rather 
ungainly implements he took steps of four feet in length, thus being 
enabled to cover the ground with comparative ease. 

It would manifestly be impossible, within moderate compass, to 
do full justice to all the varied achievements, in every department of 
human activity, by which man displays his remarkable versatility 
and the adaptability of his muscular forces and powers of endurance. 
Man striving with his brother man in friendly rivalry develops his 
best strength, and even in the achievements of purely unaided 
muscle there is always progress. 

A. MACIVOR. 
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TWO AYRSHIRE BALLADS. 


N some of his correspondence}Burns remarks on the scarcity of 
folk-songs in his native county. For this scarcity, which is a 
fact beyond dispute, it is difficult to account. Doubtless there are 
other counties of Scotland of equal importance which have as little 
to boast in ballad verse ; but when the memories are considered, 
national as well as local, of the old region of Carrick and Kyle, the 
absence there of popular narrative poetry appears more peculiar. The 
poverty of the shire in antique folk-song has certainly been mcre 
than made up to the nineteenth century by the wealth of the lyric 
productions of Burns himself ; yet it seems strange that the district 
which saw some of the most dramatic deeds of Wallace and Bruce, 
and which knew the constant ridings and strivings of feudal houses 
like the Kennedys and Montgomeries, should retain so small a store 
of traditional ballads. 

So far as is known, only two of the ancient folk-songs of Scot- 
land, of the highest class, are connected with Ayrshire, though a 
third—“ Lord Gregory, or The Lass of Lochryan”—belongs to 
the neighbourhood immediately to the south. In more than one 
respect, however, the two Ayrshire ballads possess an interest 
peculiarly their own. Curiously enough, they are attached by tradi- 
tion to the same locality, and to the memories of the same ancient 
house ; and while one of them remains the only Scots ballad 
narrating deeds of the gypsy race, the other pretends to a history 
itself more startling and suggestive than any romance. 

Halfway southward along the coast, between the seaport town 
of Girvan and the little fishing village of Ballantrae, there stands, 
on a green knoll in a recess of the hills, an ancient ruin known as 
Carleton Tower. On the sea shore, below the grey keep, nestles 
the little community of Lendalfoot. The folk who live there have 
plied the calling of fishermen for centuries, father and son, and they 
gather their living from the blue waters round Ailsa Craig, whose 
great dome rises out of the ocean exactly opposite. In other days, 
it may be, the folk who dwelt here got their living by less lawful 
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means. Hardly could a more secluded spot be found for running 
ashore a cargo of wines, laces, and cigars. And in earlier times 
still, it is possible to imagine wild and desperate scenes when a 
wreck came ashore; or the hurry and fierce preparation when a 
foray inland was to be headed by the lord of the grim tower on the 
hill. ‘The connection between the lords of that tower and the folk of 
the little hamlet below must always have been a close one ; and at the 
present day, when the castle is a ruin, and the race of its owners 
has passed elsewhere, the memory of their deeds is circumstantially 
preserved in the traditions of the fishing community. One of these 
traditions is of singular nature, and forms the subject cf one of the 
two Ayrshire ballads. 

Carleton Castle was a residence of the Cathcart family, who are 
said to have been settled in this district as early as the days of 
Robert the Bruce ; and the particular tradition referred to is said to 
have concerned one of that house, a Sir John Cathcart of Carleton. 
No exact date is assigned to the story, and the personality of Sir 
John himself remains misty enough in all except one particular. 
This declares him to have been a perfect Bluebeard in crime, with a 
more sordid motive than the notorious hero of the nursery tale. 
Sir John, according to the tradition of the villagers, had induced no 
fewer than six maidens of good family in succession to become his 
wives. Each of these, on arriving at Carleton Tower, he conveyed 
a couple of miles down the lonely coast to a rock known as 
Gamesloup, from which he cruelly pushed them into the sea. By 
this means he had succeeded in possessing himself of six good 
dowries, without, apparently, drawing upon himself any retaliation at 
the hands of the ladies’ sorrowing friends. His attempt, however, 
to repeat the ingenious device a seventh time met with a different 
reception. 

A few miles up the coast above Girvan stands Culzean Castle, 
the seat at the present day of the Marquis of Ailsa, chief of the 
Clan Kennedy. From time immemorial the lands and castle of 
Culzean, or Colzean (pronounced Cuzi/ane), have been the property 
of one branch or another of the same great house. It was to a 
daughter of that house that Sir John Cathcart, according to the 
tradition of Lendalfoot, made his addresses for the seventh time. 
Possibly some rumour of his evil deeds had preceded him, for it is 
to be gathered that the father of the young lady would have nothing 
to say to the match. May of Culzean herself appears at first to have 
been somewhat difficult to deal with, and it was only by the exercise 
of his utmost arts that Sir John at last prevailed on her “to mount 
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and ride away.” He made sure, nevertheless, that she brought with 
her all the jewels she could lay hands on. 

Then came the tragedy. Congratulating himself on the success 
of his designs, the gallant wooer proceeded to put into practice the 
second part of his plan. He does not appear even to have allowed 
a day to elapse, for the runaway bride was still wearing the jewelled 
dress in which she had eloped from home when he took her to 
Gamesloup, presumably to admire the scenery. Here, however, he 
was overreached by his avarice. His eyes fell on the costly gown 
and the silver-buckled shoes, and he bethought him that it would be 
sheer waste to throw these along with the lady into the sea. He 
requested her accordingly to take them off, adding that she would 
have no more need of them, as he intended to make an end of her 
on the spot. May of Culzean at first tried entreaties. These, how- 
ever, proved of no avail. ‘ Your wedding bed you see,” said the 
knight, with a humour of his own. Then she gave herself up for 
lost. She determined, at the same time, that, though she might lose 
her life, she would still retain her modesty, and she appealed to her 
murderer as a gentleman to turn about while she removed her gar- 
ment. That was a small request, considering the saving to be 
effected, so Sir John turned about to “look to the leaf of the tree,” 
while the lady unrobed. That one remaining vestige of gentlehood, 
as in the case of many another villain, was his undoing. The stout 
blood of the Kennedys was up, and May, with a vigorous shove, 
sent Sir John headlong into that wedding bed he had so pleasantly 
spoken of a minute before. She kept, too, to her resolve, for not- 
withstanding all his prayers and promises she quietly let him 
drown. 

Of the after fate of May of Culzean herself tradition says nothing. 
She was worthy to become the mother of a gallant race, and it is to 
be hoped she fulfilled that destiny. Regarding Sir John, however, 
the tradition of Lendalfoot is unanimous that he was buried in a 
certain green holm below the castle. More than that, all his ill-got 
gains, jewels and gold, were buried with him—somewhat needlessly, 
one is inclined to think ; and again and again some adventurous 
spirit of the village has tried with pick and spade to dig the treasure 
up, without success. If treasure and bones alike have not been 
carried off by a certain Person to a certain Place, as they assuredly 
deserve, it is still possible that they may some day turn up. 

This is possible, indeed, but not very probable, for the most 
curious fact about the story remains to be told. In the north-east 
of Aberdeenshire, on the water of Ugie, an exactly similar story is 
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narrated. A precipice known as Fause Sir John’s Loup is pointed out 
as the scene of the tragedy ; and the other accessories of the tale are 
given with every air of circumstantiality. Further than this, it 
appears that nearly every country in Europe has at least one locality 
in which the same story is told as a matter of traditional history. 

The ballad by which the story is most popularly known in this 
country is of unknown antiquity. It is familiar under various titles 
both in England and in Scotland. Perhaps its most popular version 
is that which goes by the name of “ May Coivin.” In other countries, 
such as Denmark, Sweden, and Germany, the name takes such 
shapes as “ Halewyn” and “ Hollevern,” and from this fact and the 
general character of the story, there appears to be every likelihood 
that the legend is nothing else than a far-off version of the story of 
Judith and Holofernes. It is little imagined, probably, by the 
simple folk who tell the tale as a local tradition on the Ayrshire 
coast, that they are perpetuating one of the most indubitable proofs 
of the primeval kinship of all the races of mankind. For it seems 
beyond question that the legend is one of those brought into this 
country by its earliest settlers, and that it is an inheritance, in each 
nation which possesses it, from a common fatherhood in the remotest 
past. 

The other Ayrshire folk-song is localised in the countryside at 
no great distance to the northward of its companion. Cassillis 
House, still standing among its woods on the left bank of the Doon, 
was, according to unvarying tradition, the exact scene of the episode 
‘related in the ballad. The lands of Cassillis, and probably the 
stronghold also, have been the possession of the Kennedys since 
the reign of David II., when they were acquired from a Montgomerie 
‘by Sir John Kennedy of Dunure, chief of the name, and direct male 
ancestor of the present Marquis of Ailsa. From this possession, 
-early in the sixteenth century, David, third Lord Kennedy, took the 
title of Earl of Cassillis. Like other barons of the feudal age, the 
Kennedys of Cassillis executed justice on their own domain. In 
front of the house still stands a huge plane, the Dule-tree of Cassillis, 
whose branches have shaken with the death struggles of many a 
miscreant. Under the branches of this tree, it is said, the surviving 
Kennedys gathered in September of the year 1513 to mourn the 
loss of their chief, the first earl, and the bravest of his name, who 
had fallen at Flodden with James IV. But the best remembered 
and most dreadful tradition of the dule-tree belongs probably to the 
following century. It is that tradition which forms the subject of 
the ballad of ‘‘ Johnnie Faa, or the Gypsy Laddie.” 
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According to the popular account, the heroine of the story was 
the wife of John, sixth Earl of Cassillis, and the incident happened 
in the year 1643. The countess, whose maiden name was Lady 
Jean Hamilton, was a daughter of the first Earl of Haddington, and 
the marriage, it is said, was entirely one of arrangement between the 
houses, in which the affections were left entirely out of account. To 
make matters worse, the Earl of Cassillis, who was a somewhat grim 
Covenanter, appears to have had little in his nature to attract a 
young and lovely woman. Events, at any rate, proved that, though 
two children were born of the marriage, Earl John had failed to win 
the regard of his countess. In 1643, the earl was away attending 
the Assembly of Divines, at Westminster, when the event happened 
which has thrown its most tragic association over Cassillis House. 

Before her marriage, it appears, Lady Jean had loved and been 
beloved by Sir John Fall, a gallant young knight of Dunbar ; and 
during the earl’s absence this young man seems to have formed a 
romantic plan to carry off the lost object of his affections. Ona 
summer evening, at any rate, there appeared before the gateway of 
Cassillis House a band of fifteen gypsies, one of whom was Sir John 
Fall himself, in disguise. The scene is well pictured in the opening 
verse of the ballad :— 


The gypsies cam’ to our lord’s yett, 
And O, but they sang sweetly ; 

They sang sae sweet and sae complete 
That doun cam’ our fair lady. 


When she cam’ tripping down the stair, 
Wi’ a’ her maids afore her, 

As soon as they saw her weel-faured face, 
They cuist the glamourie ower her. 


The upshot of the interview was only what was to be expected when 
the lady stopped to listen. In such a case the adage invariably holds 
good that she who hesitates is lost. The countess allowed herself 
to be carried away by the gypsy troop. 

So far, the daring but lawless enterprise of Fall had proved 
entirely successful; but the exploit was not all accomplished. 
Whatever might be the weakness or guilt of the parties, it was 
doomed to a fearful and immediate punishment. Hardly had the 
gypsy band departed when the earl came home. A brief inquiry 
sufficed to acquaint him with the whole affair, and before many 
minutes had passed he was galloping at the head of an armed force 
to overtake the fugitives. He came up with them, it is said, within 
a few miles of the castle, at a ford over the Doon, stil! known as the 
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Gypsies’ Steps. The entire band was captured and brought back to 
Cassillis House. There no more than a short shrift was allowed 
them. As the ballad puts it :— 
O we were fifteen weel-made men, 
Black, black, but very bonnie ; 
And we were a’ put down for ane— 
A fair young wanton lady. 


A room in the castle, still known as the Countess’s Room, is pointed 
out as the place to which the unfortunate lady was conducted by 
her husband, and from its window, it is said, he compelled her to 
witness the last agonies of her late companions, as one after another, 
including her girlhood’s lover himself, they were drawn up to the 
branch of the fatal dule-tree. The earl next proceeded to divorce 
his wife a mensé et thoro. A castle belonging to the family in the 
town of Maybole, a few miles away, was then prepared for her, and 
there she was immured for the remainder of her life. There is still 
pointed out, high above the street, the projecting window of the 
room in which she was confined, and a series of lugubrious masques 
carved round the cornice are said to represent the faces of her lover, 
Sir John Fall, and his gypsy band. Within that chamber, it is said, 
the quondam countess employed the long years of her imprisonment 
in working in tapestry the story of her flight and capture. Mean- 
while Earl John consoled himself with another wife. 

No better instance, probably, could be found of the summary 
nature of the justice exercised by the barons of old times. Certainly 
no better evidence is needed to prove the truth of the ancient local 


rhyme :— 
’Twixt Wigton and the town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the cruives of Cree, 
Nae man need think for to won there 
Unless he court wi’ Kennedy. 


It is interesting to know that a daughter of the marriage which 
ended thus unhappily, Lady Margaret, became the wife of the famous 
bishop and historian of the Cavalier times, Gilbert Burnet. The line 
of Earl John afterwards became extinct, and the honours of Kennedy 
and Cassillis passed to a younger branch of the house, the Kennedys 
of Culzean. 

It has been doubted whether the heroine of the tragedy narrated 
in the ballad was the wife of the sixth earl. The air to which the 
ballad is sung, known as “ Lady Cassillis’ Lilt,” appears in a music- 
book written before 1620, and in that year the wife of Earl John was 
only thirteen years of age. Tradition, however, unanimously identi- 
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fies this lady as the heroine of the story, and the probability would 
appear to be that the ballad of “ Johnnie Faa” was adapted to an 
air already in existence, known as “Lady Cassillis’ Lilt.” The 
same air has, more recently, been adapted to the words of William 
Glen’s Jacobite song, ‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie ;” and in this 
connection it is perhaps most familiarly known at the present day. 


GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 








The Gentleman's Magazine. 


ROBA NUOVA DITALIA. 


HY roba? Because, as I have said before, roda is the most 
comprehensive of Italian terms. oda means the stock-in- 
trade of every salesman, from pedlar to diamond merchant. It 
means artistic wares, archzological, theological, political ; worthless 
titpedimenta, or the most precious securities. Poetry can be spoken 
of as roba ; so can mud, dead bodies, and the gossip in one’s budget. 
In this gentle tongue voda andante mercifully connotes cheap things. 
My wares shall be roba di prezzo, i.e. valuable, if not priceless. 


AN ITALIAN COLONEL’S CONTRIBUTION. 


When the colonel was in command of the regiment responsible 
for the tranquillity of a small penal station, he happened one day to 
be at the post office when the mail train arrived. There were, 
amongst other travellers, a couple of convicts under guard—nothing 
remarkable in that neighbourhood. For the colonel, the salient 
feature in his afternoon was the receipt of letters interesting to him- 
self and to his officers ; and he went to the mess, where all were 
brimful of the regimental concerns. In the middle of dinner came 
an agitated messenger from the civil governor of the prison. “ Did 
you see two convicts arrive, Colonel?” gasped the man from the 
prison. ‘“ Did you notice them ?” 

“I saw that there were convicts,” he answered. ‘ Why should I 
‘notice’ them? They are none so rare here!” 

“Why notice them? Well, one of them is already dead !” 

The man blurted out the announcement. He had counted upon 
creating something of a sensation, and was vexed at the colonel’s 
nonchalance. 

The newly arrived prisoner had been murdered. “ What did it 
all mean?” we listeners asked the old soldier. 

“Simply this: the convict had been known to go in danger of 
his life in his last prison, therefore he had been removed.” 

We asked with one voice, “Who killed him? How was it done ?” 

“One of our convicts there,” said the laconic colonel. ‘“ He 
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drove a nail into the new-comer’s temple,” he explained, after a 
moment. 

“ But why ?” 

“ He had told tales.” 

“ Not against anybody in his new quarters, surely ? ” 

“ Did you never hear of the Cammorra? A warder in the distant 
prison wrote to a warder in our prison by the post that had brought 
us our letters. No doubt there was a note enclosed from a prisoner 
down there to one of our convicts.” 

Italians and foreigners alike gasped in astonishment. The colonel 
vouchsafed : 

“Warders are very poor men. Every man has his price. (Some 
German statesman called Orazio Walpole said so.) The Cammorra 
is rich.” 

“ And did the matter rest there?” I inquired. 

“Oh, the warders were examined—reprimanded —in a general 
way. Nothing could be brought home to anybody. But it’s all so 
simple ! Somebody away there was punished for breach of rules— 
talking, perhaps. He belonged to the Mafia or the Cammorra. A 
member of the same society—whatever it was—revenged the injury 
(as by oath bound to do) by sending to say that that man had told 
tales, passing to some fellow at the galleys at our elbow the signal 
that none dare disobey. The two warders through whom the letter 
went had something for their trouble.” He added: “ Afterwards all 
the warders were changed—transferred to other prisons.” 

“Did you get a better set of men ?” some one asked. 

“Devil a bit! Warders are badly paid” (with ineffable scorn), 
“and what is a poor man’s price to one of those secret societies ?” 

The colonel told the story at ¢ab/e d’héte. I heard him tell it 
twice. His laconism was chiefly due to his disgust at his listeners’ 
obtuseness. They required too many explanations! 

He never hinted that he talked confidentially ; on the contrary, 
he shouted for the benefit of the whole dining-room, the loungers in 
the garden, the people upstairs, and the fiazza outside the hotel. 


The colonel recalled with indignation how one day the convicts 
were on the verge of mutiny about the quality of the bread served 
out to them. “It was precisely the same bread that was baked for 
MY SOLDIERS!” he vociferated. ‘The civil governor sent for me. 
He said an outbreak was imminent.” 

“What did you do?” cried two or three voices. 

“T broke up the gangs. 
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This statement carried small enlightenment. 

“Separated comrades, the whole way through the prison,” the 
colonel condescended to explain. 

It appears there are prisoners in a settlement who have never 
heard each other’s voices, who don’t know each other’s Jaéois, who 
would hardly recognise each other if they met in the wide world out- 
side those walls. Such strangers the colonel called out one by one in 
the prison-yard. Then he had them chained in couples—chained 
to each other hand and foot. When the convicts saw what was 
being done, some of them made a slight show of resistance. ‘ Then,” 
said the colonel, “I said to the company of the regiment that I had 
brought down with me, ‘ Ready !—Present !’ We manacled all our 
fine gentlemen. That was the discipline I ordered them. And ¢hree 
months of it! They ate it. The one who wants to sit is chained 
to the one who wants to stand. No two are ever ofone mind. And 
the lazy one can give the other his own half of the chains’ weight to 
carry—a double share where one is enough. Yes, it 7s slavery ; but 
why did they threaten to mutiny?” 

In private life the colonel is a very kind-hearted man. Who 
would think it to hear his prison stories ? 

There was a man taking care of the civil governor’s horses, and 
through him alone was it possible to get carob beans. Now, the 
colonel thought his charger throve best when he had carude. He 
made friends with the convict who acted as the governor’s stableman 
by giving him occasional cigars. The colonel believes in intuitive 
physiognomy ; he thinks himself a first-rate judge of human cha- 
racter. The stableman had a fine countenance. 

“ How do you come to be here ?” he asked the open-faced, hand- 
some youth. 

“T was tried for murder and convicted,” said the stableman. 

** How was that?” 

“Tt happened like this. I was ina stable asleep. A man was 
stabbed there. When the police were called they awoke me, and 
as they found no one else they said I must have done the deed. 
A Cammorrist \et me know that the man was murdered by order of 
the society, and that I should be murdered too unless I held my 
tongue. And so I should have been, to be sure !” 

“Well, would it not be better to be dead than to be Aere?” the 
colonel asked him. 

“Yes, if I were alone,” answered the stableman ; “but there’s 
my old mother. As long as I’m alive, she has hope ; and she Anows 
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I’d never murdera man. If the Cammorrists knifed me, she’d die 
too.” 

The colonel asked the civil governor if his stableman was as 
“good as he looked.” The governor said, “An excellent fellow ; 
never a complaint against him from any quarter.” 

The colonel inquired, “Is he anything of a romancer? May a 
man believe his word ?” 

“Oh, yes! So far as I can tell, he’s as open as the day,” the 
governor declared. “I chose him to serve me because he’s an 
exceptional character.” 

That was the only touching story the colonel ever told us. 

He holds the abolition of capital punishment to have been the 
greatest folly perpetrated in Italy in the memory of man. 

“They all think the prison doors will be broken some fine day. 
Only to live, to be in the sunshine, is pleasure, in Italy. Death is all 
that malefactors dread much.” 

I ought to add, in justice to the shouting colonel, that his carob- 
beans transactions prejudiced no one. The governor knew all about 
the matter, and sanctioned it. 


AN ENGLISH LADY’S CONTRIBUTION. 


My dinner neighbour to-day had the lightest flaxen hair extant. 
French people call it “hair of the fairness of ashes”—wood-ashes, 
ofcourse. The lady is no longer young ; years ago, perhaps, there 
was a yellow tinge in her locks ; but they are still abundant, and she 
wears them heaped above her head, like Miss Emery in the part of 
“Miss Linley,” or like a Louis XV. marquise. My neighbour has 
very marked features, and must be nearly six feet high. She is, alas, 
stout—very stout ! Her appearance should be borne in mind, or the 
story loses point. 

“ Don’t know Monsumana? Really, now!” she said. “ Most 
remarkable place! If you are rheumatic, you should go there, 
Baths? Oh, yes! But you see no water in them. You hear it 
trickle.” 

“Ts that all ?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear me ; I forgot to explain. You don’t know how they 
were discovered? Surprising! Some quarrymen lost their stiffness 
while working in the caves. Onea martyr to gout, I think they told 
me ; andeighty! Well, now that you say so, perhaps eighty would 
be rather old for a quarryman. But enormously old, don’t you know, 
and guite stiff. Then a lot of the country people tried it, and got 
better ; and they started the bath establishment.” 
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“ Without baths, apparently,” I put in. 

“ Baths without water, rather,” my handsome neighbour cor- 
rected. “ Vapour baths. You've heard of vapour baths? Oh, yes; 
the caves are positively thick with steam. Monsumana is in Tuscany, 
I fancy ; but I’m never sure of my provinces in Italy. You branch 
off at Pistoja.” 

“ But if I am not rheumatic ?” 

“ Ah, the baths are good for gout—for ever so many things! 
And they’re so peculiar! I think if journalists would go, some things 
would be reformed, don’t you know.” 

“ They brought Aunt Sabina a red flannel shirt to wear,” cried a 
mischievous young urchin from the opposite side of the table. His 
mother and sister tried to suppress him ; Aunt Sabina reddened 
greatly ; and I pretended not to have heard the observation. 

The lady continued to urge me to “try Monsumana.” 

“You really ought to tell the facts, Sabina,” urged the “terrible 
child’s” mother, “in the interests, my dear, of rheumatic sufferers.” 
But my neighbour was obdurate. I had to piece together the 
admissions of the whole family, gathered later in the evening, before 
I discovered exactly what happened to spoil the Monsumana “cure” 
for Aunt Sabina. 

The bath-doctor had pronounced her a fit subject for the treat- 
ment, and dismissed his patient with—“ The bathing-woman wiil bring 
you your dress in the early morning, and tell you how to proceed.” 

The attendant duly came, bearing the garment that Garibaldi has 
made historic ; wooden shoes, “ because the passages are wet ” (the 
shoes were found quite unmanageable by my tall and portly ac- 
quaintance. She begged to be allowed stockings to soften the 
appearance of her extremities, but the bathing-woman said “it would 
be as much as her place was worth,” &c.) ; a woollen sash ; something 
like a hairdresser’s Jeignoir in flimsy cotton print, and a little blanket 
or shawl, which the bather declined to put over her head. (“ Her 
hair was done up like always,” said the irreverent little nephew.) 
“Take the shawl, then, for your knees,” said the bath-woman. 

Aunt Sabina put a dressing-gown over her red flannel shirt, and 
an ulster over the dressing-gown ; and, as a favour, she was allowed 
to wear long boots of her own while she and the attendant were 
traversing the interminable corridors of the stadilimento. In the 
passages leading from the building to the caves the bathing-woman 
insisted upon soccoli, or sabots ; and the visitor stumbled along on 
wooden soles, fastened on the foot by a band of coarse webbing. 
The journey seemed never-ending. Their way was dark but for the 
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light of the attendant’s lamp and a rare oil wick flickering on a 
bracket against the glistening wet walls. At last, at the far end of a 
long vista, there was a sort of blurredillumination. “ Yes, yes,” said 
the woman, “ we’re almost at the bath now. You'll have to give me 
your dressing-gown and mantle.” Reluctantly the stout lady parted 
with her wraps, on finding that argument in feeble Italian was utterly 
useless. She tottered farther towards the light, and stood at the 
mouth of a cave dense with vapour ; but two torches in the middle 
showed dimly a sort of ottoman and other seats. With horror, and 
only after her eyes had grown accustomed to the strange light, Aunt 
Sabina descried bald heads belonging to the occupants of the central 
sofa ! 

“But why should you object ?” pleaded the attendant. “ They 
are all gentlemen staying at your hotel ; and the ladies’ bath has no 
Jight in it, because it is so late in the season.” 

“Where is the ladies’ bath?” cried the Englishwoman, rushing 
into the dark, in spite of her wooden shoes. 

“T could not leave you alone there, indeed, signora,” said the 
woman. 

When she knew she was invisible in a niche of the passage, 
Aunt Sabina gasped : “ Leave me here, then, while you light up the 
other bath.” And there she remained “an eternity,” as she described 
it, while the bathing-woman journeyed back to the hotel to fetch a 
torch. 

“ Knowing that her hair and her height would make them recog- 
nise her,” laughed the urchin, “she never dared show in the hotel 
after that. Jolly good job, too! Weall cameaway. Beastly place, 
Monsumana—at least, for Englishmen ! ” 

When she said good-night, my handsome dinner neighbour 
stopped a moment again to recommend me to go to Monsumana ; 
she thought I’d like it, and “I’m sure,” she said plaintively, “I 
should be quite well if I could only make a ‘cure’ there. As it 
is——” She exhibited a decidedly gouty-looking hand. 


. + . 


4A CONTADINA’S CONTRIBUTION TO MY BUDGET. 


Vittoria is eighty. She lives alone at Sant’ Antonio, and takes 
care of the little patches of the valley that are her property, and of 
her twocows. All the neighbours have certain rights of commonage. 
Vittoria’s scraps of land would not produce hay for her beasts, even 
if she did not need them for barley and potatoes ; so she climbs the 


mountain with a basket on her back, or descends into the ravine to 
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gather fieno—the grass which she dries in her deep balconies. She 
must “go in peril of death,” she says, in a scarce year like this, “to 
find feno.” This is no exaggeration. She mounts three thousand 
feet in the Alps, by paths that an English goat would scarcely have 
the courage to face ; and then, with roo lbs. weight on her old 
shoulders, she comes back to her chalet. The descent takes four 
hours. She says she has fallen ill of the mere fatigue of it sometimes; 
but if you give her a helping hand (or rather, shoulder) with her load, 
she grows bright and cheery, and confesses that she has “really 
nothing the matter with” her; it is “only the effect of the years. 
Eighty is pretty old; isn’t it?” And I tell herthat years don’t make 
age ; that I know a Grand Old Man in England who is older (count- 
ing by mere time) than she, yet younger than almost anyone in the 
world in feeling and energy. Vittoria asks questions, and is much 
interested, and says, when I put the gier/o back on her shoulders, 
“Thank you kindly ; I will pray for him—for you too !” 

Sometimes—and this is far better—Vittoria is the talker, and I 
listen. 

She says she has “seen so many things, and they pass away like 
dreams. Do you dream at night? Well, in the morning it seems 
all vivid— on 2 ver’ ?—all vivid, yet it is nothing—nothing atall! And 
I look back and think of the things that happened all this long time; 
and—would you believe it, now?—they’re no more real than my 
dreams. We shall awake, I think, when we die.. Then we shall know 
how this life is really all dreaming.” 

A constant theme of hers is “whether we like it or whether we 
don’t like it, we'll die, my dear.” And once she got farther : “I said 
to my good mother, oh, so long ago, when I was a strong young 
thing: ‘ We'll get one day to the other world, mother ; what shall 
we find there?’ And she told me, ‘ What you’ve done, that you'll 
find, child. Who does good finds good—here and ¢here foo !’” 

Sometimes she talks Wordsworth, sometimes the Psalms. But I 
spoil her, translating her. 


VALLE VOGNA. 


Leaving Casa Janzo, in mid-September, for an eight days’ 
journey with mules, in the too-little-known region south of Monte 
Rosa, we met the first of the herds coming down from their high 
grazing grounds, two or three weeks before their proper time. The 
dry summer had fairly starved them out. They had become truly 
lean kine. Cheeses were few this year, and though their quality is 
particularly fine, this will be a hungry winter for most felk in these 
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valleys, where there was one hay-crop instead of two ; small yield of 
potatoes ; chestnuts a failure in the neighbouring - Val-Sesia ; and 
this terrible grass-famine in the upper regions ! 

I had seen the last of the herds going to the Alps (pastures) two 
months before. Besides cattle and flocks of sheep and goats, there 
is the pastore, and about half his family—say, a daughter, with a 
churn on her back, and two lads, helping assiduously to keep the 
beasts in the right way. A sheep-dog, of course, is also on duty. A 
donkey carries the whole stores and furniture of the family in panniers 
and saddlebags—briefly, bedding and Indian meal. This load is 
crowned by a huge iron pot for fo/enfa-making. The lads have other 
big, sooty-looking pans, like funeral drums, protruding from their 
scapular bones. In these, goats’ milk is scalded, to make a local 
delicacy, mascarpa (a cheese). They leave no goods in the chalet 
they quit in the autumn. Lucky family, to be able to start for a three 
months’ visit with so little luggage! A snail with his shell is hardly 
more independent. 

Bound for Gressoney, v4 Val Dobbio, our first two hours’ ride 
lay by the side of the rushing Vogna. ‘The air was pure and pellucid. 
The whole valley was bare to the eye with the clearness belonging to 
high altitudes. The upper ranges, we knew, were still alive with 
cattle, sheep, and goats ; but it is rare to see them from below. Out 
of the upper silence came, now and then, the musical cry of these 
valleys, the descending, long-drawn notes, do, Ja; sol, fa (half beats); 
followed by a long fa and lower do; with its answer, like an echo, 
from a neighbouring alp. 
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We saw a few of the industrious owners of the soil tilling their 
steep patches. Women are the farmers here. The men spend three- 
quarters of the.year in France; for the Valle Vogna is not rich enough 
to support all her children at home. On the mountain-side agricul- 
tural implements have no use. It is hand-husbandry here, and 
of the most careful. I am in love with antique methods when I see 
the hempstalks drawn out one by one, tied in sheaves, and carried 
off in bundles eight-or ten feet long, on top of the indispensable 
gierlo, or shoulder-basket. The other stalks are gathered as, in their 
turn, they ripen. These costumed, dainty-looking little farmers 
exercise a wise discretion in all they do, going about their tasks as 
adroitly as gracefully. Tiny corn-patches also ripen unevenly, and 
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the women set to work with an intelligent sickle, clearing off a yellow 
square yard here and a golden corner there. They thresh with the 
old-world flail, in their brown wooden balconies, when the weather 
is too bad for field-work. 

One of them said to me: “Our hemp is very interesting—very 
much our own! We sow it, tend it, harvest it, save the seed of 
it, beat it, soak it, and spin it into yarns. The best weaver weaves 
it. My aunt is clever. She weaves for us all. Then we wear this 
year, in our camice, last year’s crop of hemp.” 

These camice are chemisettes, which, with their ample white 
sleeves and peculiar needlepoint insertions and edging, are the 
prettiest feature in the local dress. 

In the gier/i they pile mountainous loads of hay or green leaves 
for the cattle. Long planks from the sawmills are a common load ; 
100-lb, packages of wood in short lengths, for the cooper in Riva, 
are always being carried down the valley—a heavy load for so steep 
and rugged a path. A cradle with a baby in it crowns many a gier/o. 
I have seen spring mattresses, wooden bedsteads, huge travelling 
trunks, a prodigious load of cheeses, a calf, and even a young tourist 
so carried. 

Leaves of a sort of ash are accounted here a valuable fodder. 
They form a heavy load (being green and juicy) when piled on the 
shoulders of a girl. One of the valley’s characteristic sights is a 
contadina aloft in a tall ash-tree, stripping it to the last leaf on its 
highest twig. 

Meadows are mostly too steep for mowing with anything bigger 
than a sickle, but these indefatigable little women also ply the scythe 
where there is a patch of even ground. 

One day I was pitying an old portress, staggering under her 
shoulder-basket. She said, “ But don’t they carry loads this same 
way in your country?” Isaid not. “Then how on earth do they 
carry things?” she asked. “In the hands,” I answered, forgetting 
about barrows and hand-carts. “Inthe hands? Dio mio! Wuat 
SLAVERY !” she exclaimed. 

Most strangers coming here deplore the confadina’s hard work ; 
but I must say I rejoice when I see women toiling. Perhaps this 
comes from my having been some time in parts where women had 
not the worth of a beast of burden in their masters’ eyes. If we 
toil, we are valuable. Besides, there is an enjoyment, for man or 
woman, in putting out the full strength. 

Haymaking is complicated (for outsiders) by the facts that there 
are no fences and that the ownership is various. I helped some 
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girls one day, but it was : “Oh, you may not rake in that swathe ! It 
belongs to Giovanni!” and “ Ah, you have given our hay to that 
woman downfield!” If there were any landmarks, it took a trained 
eye to see them. My blunders sent mejfrom one to another of the 
peasant proprietors apologising humbly. 

It was curious to watch the final carrying of the hay. <A giero 
was stuffed with the fragrant crop, and then a whole “ wind-row,” or 
two or three “ wind-rows,” were raked towards’the basket, piled upon 
it, and the whole was drawn together with ropes. At these ropes 
two pretty sisters tugged and dragged, and before the gier/o was tight- 
packed one or both always slipped, and lay flat, gently laughing, on 
the hillside. The ger/o when full was, perhaps, three times the 
weight of the bearer, and at least four times her size. 

How courteous these haymakers were! They moved about their 
tasks as the fair ladies of old walked through the graceful minuet. 
I could not rival them in light adroitness, so their good manners 
found something to praise in my brute strength, and in the speed 
with which I worked. There were never politer people than the 
peasantry of the Italian Alps. 

Valvognian farming strikes the stranger as being like gardening— 
the careful tending of small beds and single plants. The contadine 
find time also for a little flower culture. Poppies, lupins, larkspurs, 
flox, stocks, geraniums, sunflowers, all kinds of chrysanthemums, 
marigolds, carnations, and many other blossoms, are here brighter in 
colour, handsomer, sweeter scented, than ever they grow north of 
the Alps. 

The contadine make great friends with their cows, and the little 
beasts are responsive. Each has her name. I knowa “ Spain,” “ Italia,” 
“Sardinia,” and “France” among the cattle. “ Bianca,” “ Bella,” 
“Bellina,” are common names. As they are driven out to pasture, 
and constantly guarded, they become real pets. When addressed 
by name, and adjured to “come here” (off the neighbour’s land), 
to “go there” (up steps to a scrap of grazing-ground on a little 
rocky table, or, harder still, down steps into their stable), “not to 
steal the beans,” “not to tread down the winter oats,” they under- 
stand and obey. In the cold weather, part of the storey devoted 
to the cows is separated from the rest by a wooden settle, a railing, 
or a row of chairs; and this partitioned portion becomes the 
living-room of the family. The cooking-stove is there, “for,” said 
a contadina, “a fire, in any case, there must be for the cow in the 
hard weather ;” and it is evidently felt that the cattle are whole- 
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some, warm, agreeable neighbours—company of which to be fond 
and proud. 

An eight-year-old boy, taking his pleasure in the Valle Vogna, 
had caught the local feeling regarding the kine, for when leaving 
Casa Janzo he went up to each of the cows belonging to the hotel- 
keeper, and said, kissing good-bye to them, one by one : “ To-day I 
am going away, Valsesia! To-day I am going away, Rosa! ”—and 
so on through the whole file of dairy cattle. 


CLARE SOREL STRONG. 




















ENGLISH AND AMERICANS IN 
FRENCH FICTION. 


OVELISTS can expect lasting celebrity only in proportion to 
the importance and permanency of their subjects ; for prin- 
ciples and topics have their vicissitudes in common with all human 
things. It is the province of the novelist to throw light on 
characters, and since the rapid development of means of travelling, 
fiction is becoming more and more international every year. M. 
Jules Verne has taken us “ Round the World in Eighty Days,” and 
now the foreigner is frequently introduced into the fiction of the 
three great wvook-producing countries of the world—France, 
England, and the United States of America. It may be true 
that the Mistress Jones and Sir Williams in French novels are 
rather poor translations of Mrs. Jones and Sir John Williams seen 
in London drawing-rooms, and the Transatlantic Britons as seen 
through Parisian authors’ glasses are not “ such real flesh-and-blood 
men and women of the States” as those, for instance, whom Mr. 
Henry James so well limns ; but the French people introduced 
into English and American novels are also frequently exaggerated 
specimens of humanity. The wonderful series of cosmopolitan 
novels written by M. Jules Verne, and the skilfully drawn descrip- 
tion of the adventures of the English and American tourists among 
the Greek brigands in Edmond About’s “ Le roi des montagnes” 
may be said to be the forerunners of a marked improvement in 
French works of fiction dealing with Anglo-Saxon characters. Before 
Jules Verne and Edmond About, the British and Yankee creations 
of French authors were quite as ridiculous as the caricatures still 
seen on the stage of the minor Parisian music-halls. The study of 
the English language is now regarded as an important subject in all 
French public schools, and translations of the best works of contem- 
porary British and American novelists are an important feature in 
the principal Parisian publishers’ catalogues. 
The most cosmopolitan of all contemporary French novelists is 
M. Paul Bourget, who is not only one of the leaders of the psycho- 
logical school, but is also a great traveller. He has often expressed 
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the greatest sympathy and admiration for England and the English, 
and his “Etudes anglaises, fantaisies, pastels, dix portraits de 
femme ” (publishec ‘n 1889), is a good sample of his sincerity. His 
most characteristic novel is that entitled “‘ Cosmopolis,” and in it we 
are introduced to a combination of those lights and shadows of cos- 
mopolitan life which none but a citizen of the world is qualified to 
give us. The various personages, with the single exception of the 
Legitimist Marquis de Montfanon, frequent the same shady society in 
Cosmopolis (which, according to the author’s interpretation, means 
Rome), and there is an entire absence of that effeminate softness 
which pervades the ordinary French novel. A Venetian noble 
middle-aged lady, the Countess Steno, a licentious and degraded 
character, has two lovers, a Polish Count Gorka and an American 
artist named Maitland. The Count is married to an English lady, 
who is not in the least suspicious of her husband ; and the wife 
of the American artist is a French girl with negro blood in her 
veins, who delights in mischief-making. The daughter of the 
Countess Steno is a virtuous girl, and the brother of Mrs. Maitland 
isa man of honour. The other characters include a rich Jewish 
baron, his daughter Fanny ; a ruined Italian Prince Ardea, who is 
desirous of marrying the Jew’s daughter; and a French author 
named Dorsenne. This description of the characters almost 
explains the action of the novel. In what is called the world of 
fashion, capricious and changeable as it is, there will always be new 
follies and new vices to engage the attention and provoke the 
animadversion of the moral observer. M. Bourget presents an 
animated and perhaps a too correct picture of modern manners in a 
certain class of society, and the novel-reader of either sex may draw 
many useful and important lessons from the scenes he exhibits to 
their view. There are also some clever portraits of English and 
Americans in M. Edouard Rod’s “Scénes de la vie cosmopolite.” 
In M. Henri Rabusson’s “Sans entraves,” one of the characters, 
Yvonne, a worthless woman, has an English drunken husband, who 
turns up at awkward moments. There is also a beautiful and 
wealthy American girl, who is by no means happily married to a 
French nobleman. There are several other well-drawn characters 
in this novel, and the author has been no less successful in painting 
the fastidious extravagances of thoroughbred women of fashion. 
The late “ Claude Vignon ”! has presented some marvellous pictures 


1 « Claude Vignon” was the nom de plume of the first wife of M. Rouvier, the 
French politician and ex-President of the Council. As ‘Claude Vignon,” 
Madame Rouvier was well known in journalism, literature, and art. Her real 
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of English and Americans in the novel “Une etrangére.” There is 
an American adventuress, who foists a supposititious child on an 
English peer, and, after a series of experiences, finally takes refuge in 
injections of morphia. The plot is interesting and highly dramatic. 
With boldness characteristic of the author, the American woman and 
the English peer are taken into strange quarters and meet with 
strange companions. Around the central motive is woven a most 
ingenious fabric of love, adventure, crime, and retribution, con- 
structed in a bold and most picturesque manner. M. Jean Malic’s 
“ Flirtage ” is a volume of amusing short stories. The heroine of 
the first is an American young lady called Miss Millie Lobster. The 
freeborn Yankee girl is naturally a flirt, and her first victim is a 
Frenchman, M. Jean de Ville d’Avray. Miss Lobster soon transfers 
her affections to a young Englishman, and the Frenchman departs a 
wiser and sadder man. Lively stories of Anglo-Saxon girls will also 
be found in the collection entitled “ Flirts,” by M. Lionel Radiguet. 
M. Pierre Monfalcone’s novel “ Monte Carlo intime” seems to have 
been written for the purpose of exposing the gambling saloons. Cos- 
mopolitan characters abound, and the events tread on each other’s 
heels with an almost overwhelming rapidity. The author sharply 
admonishes the reigning Prince of Monaco for allowing his beautiful 
territory to be transformed into a “ gambling hell.” 

There are also several French novels wherein millionaire Yankées 
and travelling heiresses from New York are conspicuous by their 
absence, and English lords and ladies shine in all their glory. To 
many French readers of fiction an English lord is of higher rank than 
a foreign duke or marquis. 

‘*¢ But, sir, is not the aristocracy of England,” said Coningsby, ‘‘a real one ? 
You do not confound our peerage, for example, with the degraded patricians of the 
Continent ?” 

“Hum!” said Millbank. ‘*I do not understand how an aristocracy can 
exist, unless it be distinguished by some quality which no other class of the 
community possesses. Distinction is the basis of aristocracy. If you permit only 





name was Noémie Cadiot, and she was married in early life to M. Constant, an 
ex-priest, After his death she married M. Rouvier, who was much attached to 
her. Owing to her political, literary, and artistic connections, Madame Rouvier 
had many foes who were jealous of her reputation, and were in the habit of saying 
malicious things about her. Onlya few days before her death one of her husband’s 
bitterest opponents taunted her with having been on the Secret Service List of 
Napoleon III. he sent works of sculpture to the Salon on many occasions, 
and, besides, contributed to the pages of various French and Belgian newspapers. 
She wrote several novels, which, if they revealed no touches of genius, were at 
east very readable, from the fact that their characters, according to some, were 
taken from real life. 
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one class of the population, for example, to bear arms, they are an aristocracy; not 
one much to my taste, but still a great fact. ‘That, however, is not the charac- 
teristic of the English peerage. I have yet to learn they are richer than we are, 
better informed, wiser, or more distinguished for public or private virtue. Is it 
not monstrous, then, that a small number of men, several of whom take the titles 
of Duke and Earl from towns in this very neighbourhood, towns which they never 
saw, which never heard of them, which they did not form, or build, or establish— 
I say, is it not monstrous that individuals so circumstanced should be invested with 
the highest of conceivable privileges—the privilege of making laws?” 

This passage from Lord Beaconsfield’s political novel has been 
paraphrased by more than one contemporary French novelist, and 
some of their characters are not unlike those to be found in 
“Coningsby.” Some of the authors have also taken the liberty of 
using the titles of living British noblemen. For instance, one of the 
characters of M. Pierre Cceur’s novel, “ Les derniers de leur race,” 
is a governess “chez le duc d’Argyll.” In M. Charles d’Osson’s 
“Brelan de docteurs,” a lunatic English heroine has the title of 
Lady Clarendon. The living representatives of the House of Lords, 
however, can scarcely find fault with the late M. Albert Delpit for 
selecting the title of “ Lord Willie Pérégode ” for the English hero in 
“La vengeresse,” nor with Madame Hortense Roland for having 
chosen that of “ Lord Lovely” for the kind-hearted English noble- 
man in her novel “ Moines et comédiennes.” Lord Lovely does 
much to alleviate the sufferings of the heroine, Diana de Vaux Bois, 
who is persecuted by a terrible set of Jesuits, “les ptres Gaforites,” 
bent on securing the inheritance which belongs to her. Madame 
Roland’s novel is to a great extent a pale imitation of Eugéne Sue's, 
but the adventures of the impossible English nobleman are quite 
as amusing as “ Max O’Rell’s” works. ‘The Comtesse de Castellana- 
Acquaviva’s novel, “Le mariage de Lady Constance,” is more satis- 
factory from an English point of view. In fact, it could pass very 
well for a French translation of a modern English novel. The 
Comtesse has evidently mixed freely in English society, and studied 
the best authors and authorities. M. Georges Ohnet has also 
invented British titles for his novels. In “ Noir et rose,” the proud 
representative of the House of Lords is the Marquis of Mellivan 
Grey. He has a daughter named Daisy, and the plot deals with her 
romanfic love story. M. Georges Duval in “ Master Punch” describes 
the history of Lord Madigan, his son William, and that son’s beloved, 
Margaret Stent. M. Alfred Sirven introduces into his new novel, “ La 
Femme du Fou,” an English duke, who leaves the following will :— 

**T bequeath to the Blue Lady my total income for one year—namely, three 
millions—on my capital deposited in the Bank of England, which have received 
orders in consequence. ‘¢ Duke Harris-Harrison.” 
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The author also informs his readers that— 


Colney Hatch is an establishment which greatly resembles our Bicétre. 

It is situated three miles from London, in the middle of a vast and verdant 
meadow ; the air is healthy and strengthening. 

This contributes not a little to the recovery of the patients, who for the most 
part have had their brains deranged by the disgusting and putrid fogs of the great 
city. 

We may now pass from lords and dukes to knights and baronets, 
who are fairly well represented in contemporary French fiction. It 
would be impossible to mention all of them in this paper, but here 
are two. The hero of M. Armand Ocampo’s novel, “ Une passion,” 
is Sir W. Albert Stone, and that of M. A. Rassetti’s “ Rosa Romano” 
is Sir Richard Ashley. The hero of the last-named novel is a 
sympathetic personage, and he rescues Rosa Romano from a mountain 
grave in the Pyrenees. The French lover, Etienne Pelletier, is a 
thorough scoundrel, and the Englishman manly and noble. It is 
not often we find a French novelist bold enough to show a country- 
man to disadvantage and a sonof “ perfidious Albion ” to advantage. 
In M. A. de Bernard’s novel, “Les épreuves d’une hérititre,” the 
wicked suitor is an Englishman, and the good one is an Italian. 
The heiress is an English young lady, who has sixty thousand a year. 
The young lady is naturally a “ prize-packet,” and the jealous rivals 
are not afraid of spilling blood to win her. Some interesting English 
characters will also be found in M. Gustave Genevoix’s “ Duel 
féminin,” Madame Jeanne Leroy’s “ Roman d’Arlette,” Th. Bentzon’s 
(Madame Blanc) “Miss Jane,” and M. Hector Malot’s “Sans 
famille.” 

The experiences of French people in England, especially London, 
as depicted by French novelists, have not been so satisfactory as 
their description of British subjects sojourning in “la belle France.” 
This is partly owing to the fact that Parisian authors have frequent 
opportunities of studying British tourists in the gay capital, while 
their own visits to the metropolis have been of short duration, and 
often do not extend beyond a mile of Leicester Square. Even a 
brilliant critic and journalist like the late M. Auguste Vitu, who was 
not inclined to romancing, has written equally absurd descriptions of 
London manners. In one of the volumes of the “ Mille et une 
nuits de théatre” he informs his readers : 

Since the year 1850, thirty thousand Frenchmen at least annually visit 
England; the Strand and Regent Street are quite as familiar to us as the 


Boulevard des Italiens and the Rue de la Paix; one can speak and eat French in 
Charing Cross, in Pall Mall, at the Royal Coffee,’ at Dieudonné’s, at Morley’s 





1 M. Vitu means the Café Royal. 
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Hotel, and everywhere. The Figaro is sold in Leicester Square like here in the 
Rue de Croissant, and musical criticism, which has become ambulatory, now only 
requires a long step from the Boulevard des Italiens to Covent Garden, to follow 
the theatrical movement of the season. But those who go through the pleasantries, 
difficulties, and perils of a similar voyage, must be prepared for the bitterness of 
the beer, and the indigestibility of the venison with jelly, which has only an 
archzeological value, and tastes very much like the contents of an old tin of 
preserves forgotten in a pantry. 


The author of the novel “Bérangére,” M. Edouard Delpit, 
evidently belongs to the class of gay dou/evardiers who have ventured 
once in their lives across the Channel for a short sojourn in the 
neighbourhood of Soho. His “hero,” the Baron de Chazeuil, is a 
very wicked man, who has committed all sorts of dreadful crimes in 
“la belle France.” His subsequent adventures are but links of 
the same chain, and when the Continental police are seeking for 
him in every direction, he is very glad to avail himself of the 
hospitality of “ perfidious Albion.” He arrives in England with a 
pair of red whiskers, and adopts the surname of Mr. Pernett. This 
new subject of the Queen naturally very soon takes to the national 
drink of the country of his adoption, and is a large consumer of 
‘des pots de gin.” This leads to grave results, and Mr. Pernett, in 
a fit of drunken rage, sets fire to his English home. He stands on 
the balcony with a revolver, and prevents his daughter from leaving 
the buraing house. The London firemen and the crowd of cockneys 
are unable to render any assistance, but fortunately a gallant French 
officer in full uniform, who has been presented to the Queen of 
England at a Drawing Room, arrives on the scene, and rescues the 
heroic maiden from the flames. The brother of the author of 
“* Bérangétre,” M. Albert Delpit, has also laid some of the scenes of 
his novel “ Passionnement” in England. The heroine isa Mrs. Maud 
Vivian, who is “ connected with the best English families,” and the 
hero is a Frenchman, “ well-born and loyal.” The greater part of 
the novel consists of satirical sketches of extreme temperance people, 
but the author rather oversteps the mark when he says, “ In spite of 
temperance societies ladies get drunk like porters” in England. A 
more creditable production concerning English customs is “La 
jambe coupée,” by the barrister-novelist, M. Masson-Forestier. It 
is a story with a purpose, for explaining the differences of the British 
and French laws as applied to the crews of the merchant service. 
It seems that French seamen are able to claim damages against 
shipowners in several cases where a British subject cannot. M. 
Masson-Forestier plainly shows that the captains of vessels of 
uncertain or mixed nationality, starting from Havre or Bordeaux 
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with a cargo belonging to a French merchant, generally come to one 
of the British ports and re-engage the seamen, so as to bring them 
under the British Act of Parliament. There are some clever descrip- 
tions of English life in M. Fortunio’s “Roman d’une Anglaise.” 
M. Jules Claretie, the present manager of the Comédie Frangaise, 
also belongs to the race of French novelists who have crossed the 
Channel for their scenes and subjects. His work, “ La fugitive,” is 
a romance of the slums of London. It was written some years ago, 
when “slumming ” was considered a fashionable occupation. M. 
Claretie, however, has certainly executed his task with great ability ; 
he illustrates his design by numerous examples, and he has rendered 
his characters and incidents in the highest degree amusing. Some 
of the characters—for instance, Lord Harrison and his son Sir Charles 
Harrison, and Miss Eva Perkins—may seem to English readers rather 
remarkable specimens of the aristocracy on this side of the Channel, 
but they are quite as lifelike as many French counts and barons 
introduced into modern English fiction. M. Lafontaine’s novel “La 
servante” runs on nearly the same lines as M. Claretie’s work. 
Both novels begin with scenes of wild-beast taming, and many of 
the incidents are similar, but there can be no charge of plagiarism, 
as both were published within a few weeks of each other. There 
are some remarkable pictures of life in England, as depicted by 
French novelists, in M. G. Boutelleau’s “* Méha” and M. F. Depar- 
dieu’s “ Nina,” and the description of London club life in M. G. 
Joliet’s novel, “‘ Les mains blanches,” is really wonderful. The author 
describes the restoration to health of a Bohemian with a shattered 
constitution. His hero is introduced to a club in Hanover Square, 
where turtle soup, grilled salmon, boiled mutton, vegetables, cheese, 
and rhubarb tart are all served at the same time. For this dinner, 
which was washed down with several jugs of beer, a half-sovereign, 
a crown-piece, “des schillings et des pices de sixpence” were 
returned to the consumer out of a sovereign. The author evidently 
studied “life” at a workmen’s club, and mistook it for one “patronised 
by royalty and nobility.” M. Odysse Barot, the author of a meri- 
torious “ Histoire de la littérature contemporaine en Angleterre, 
1830-1874,” has written a novel, “ Les amours de la duchesse.” He 
is evidently acquainted with the South London districts, as his 
heroine is called the Duchess of Kennington. The noble lady has 
a son, Mr. John Marcy, who is certainly a smart journalist, but 
rather inconvenient as ason. The author’s descriptions of English 
society are, on the whole, drawn with skill and fidelity. This 
fidelity, however, does not constitute the distinguishing charm of 
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“Le mariage de Londres,” written by an anonymous novelist. We 
are told that the coast of Sussex is in front of Wooiwich. The 
leading nobleman is Lord Sydney Pontypool, a member of the House 
of Lords, who is very much interested in the Claimant, poor “ Lord 
Tichborne.” The novel contains some observations on English 
music, and the French readers are informed that “ Rule Britannia” 
and “ British (!) will never be slaves” are two separate songs. The 
hero of M. Gustave Haller’s novel “Vertu” is an extraordinary 
gentleman named Mr. James Trimmin, who is not only a captain in 
the Guards, but also an “ Evangelical teetotaller,” Republican, and 
Socialist. Mr. Trimmin lives in a “tiny house in Portland Place,” 
and some of his acquaintances go about the streets of London with 
daggers in their pockets. Another important personage is Sir 
Delmase, a City merchant, who resides in “ Williams Street, Lowndnes 
Square.” Poor Sir Delmase deserves every sympathy, as his wife, 
Antonie, has for a lover a Hindoo lord, who prays every afternoon 
at the golden altar of St. George’s, Hanover Square. The raison 
@étre of this novel, M. Gustave Haller informs his readers, was to 
enlighten those who are unable to spend in England those long years 
which are necessary for gaining a thorough knowledge of English 
customs and habits. It cannot be said that the author's efforts have 
been crowned with success. 

The sudden outburst of French sympathy for Irish Home Rule 
in 1844', when Ledru Rollin declared that the democracy of his 
country “had not forgotten the Irish Legion which fought by the 
side of their ancestors, nor were they ignorant that the politics of the 
present day drew the two nations together,” though no longer within 
the pale of practical pofitics, is by no means forgotten by the genera- 
tion of to-day. It is, therefore, not surprising that Irish grievances, 
real and imaginary, and Fenianism should be utilised as subjects by 
contemporary French novelists. A notable example is the novel 
‘Confession d’un amant,” by M. Marcel Prévost, a young author, 
one of whose carlicr works, “‘ Mademoiselle Jaufre,” reminded M. 
Jules Lemaitre, the eminent critic of the Journal des Débats, of 
Georges Sand. The “Confession d’un amant” shows a great deal 
of the analytical power of Madame Sand, but it may also be said to 


1 Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in Young Jreland, says: ‘‘ The feasibility of an 
invasion of Ireland was a frequent text of the (French) journalists, and her 
wrengs were describe 1 in language of remarkable vigour. One tragic sentence 
still lingers in my memory: ‘ Like Ixion at his wheel, the Irishman eternally 
traces the same circle of woes, an! meets at every infliction of his jaded round a 
torture the more, always re eating his bloody struggle for ccliverance, and finding 
that each but leads to fresh agonies.’ ” 
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bear traces of Balzac and Paul Bourget. The hero is a young fellow 
named Frédéric de Périgny, who has been brought up by elderly 
matrons in the French provinces. Full of gloomy reflections, the 
hero joins an old Irish tutor—Francis O’Kent—who has been his 
mentor. Mr. O’Kent, like all the characters in the book, is studied 
from life, and M. Prévost evidently has intended to make something 
of this man, as the type of an Hibernian Revolutionist who is at the 
same time a worldly-wise person. With this political enthusiast, but 
practical reasoner where ordinary life is concerned, the hero goes off 
to Ireland in order to join a “movement” in Fenianism. A clever 
French novel on Irish lifeand manners is the “Terre d’Emeraude,” 
by Madame Marie Anne de Bovet, who is well known as an able 
translator and writer on Ireland and the Irish question. The’scene 
of her novel is laid entirely in England and Ireland, partly in London 
society and partly among the Irish Nationalists and the Irish land- 
lords. The hero of the novel is a young Nationalist M.P., and the 
heroine helongs to the land-owning class. As in Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s “ Lady Geraldine,” we find “the right divine of love to 
set its foot on the neck of pride :”— 


She has halls and she has castles, and the resonant steam eagl<s 
Follow far on the direction of her little dove-like hand— 
Trailing on a thundrows vapour underneath the starry vigils, 
So to mark upon the blasted heaven the measure of her land. 


Madame Germaine d’Anjou’s “La petite-ni¢ce d’O’Connell” is a 
novel after Archbishop Walsh’s own heart. We find Ireland depicted 
as an intensely Catholic nation, and suffering martyrdom for her 
political principles. Irish characters are also found in M. Léon de 
Tinseau’s “Sur le seuil,” and in M. E. Grimbolt’s “ Mademoiselle 
Henri.” In the first there is a capital Irish waiting lady, Mrs. Crowe, 
who almost reminds one of the kind-hearted Mrs. O’Dowd in 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair ;” but in the second the “peer of 
Ireland,” who rejoices in the title of “le Duc Moran O'Leary,” is 
rather an extraordinary personage. 

The adventures of Frenchmen in the British colonies, and the 
explorations of Anglo-Saxons in more or less hospitable regions, 
abound in contemporary French fiction. It is scarcely worth while 
to mention the numerous novels of M. Jules Verne, which are full of 
perilous adventures and almost miraculous escapes, as these works are 
well known to British readers through the medium of admirable transla- 
tions ; but other French novelists have contributed some interesting 
books of fictitious travels which deserve to become better known on 
this side of the Channel. The “ Histoire d’une famille d’émigrants,” 
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by M. Armand Dubarry, has been adopted by several French 
educational authorities for school use, and the author has been 
awarded medals and testimonials by many learned societies. The 
subject of the novel is by no means a new one, consisting, as it does, 
of only a slight variation upon the theme of the “Swiss Family 
Robinson,” which in its turn was simply a fresh version of a story as 
old almost as Alexander Selkirk’s adventures upon which Daniel 
Defoe founded his novel “ Robinson Crusoe.” The variation, how- 
ever, is a veryclever one. The leading personages are an Alsatian 
family who have been wrecked and journey across Australia. The 
author has given his readers a tale full of incident, and chequered 
with all the moods of human passion and feeling—from the agony 
and pathos of despair and sorrow to cheerfulness and joy ; and even, 
in a few instances, to the merriment of broad humour ; but he is 
never insincere. ‘There are some inaccuracies regarding the British 
colonists—for instance, the Australia of to-day and the Australia of 
‘les convicts ” days are mixed up in a way rather misleading to the 
average French reader, but upon the whole the “ Histoire d’une 
famille d’émigrants” is a work of very considerable talent and 
interest. In M. Léon de Tinseau’s novel “ Faut-il aimer?” the 
scene is partly laid in Paris and partly in Western Manitoba. The 
scenes near the Canadian Pacific line are cleverly described, and the 
Canadian characters it contains are drawn with much delicacy of 
colouring. ‘Le secret de Sir William” (?), by M. Marc Anfossi, 
and “Le voyage de William Willoughby,” by M. G. Michaud, are 
also thoroughly representative French novels of exploration. The 
first owes much to M. Jules Verne, and the second reminds one of 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island.” The French 
novelist, however, probably never read a line of the English author's 
work, and he is certainly to be credited with the original idea of an 
American doctoress promising to marry somebody if he will discover 
the North Pole. Tales of adventure have also been used by some 
French authors as a mask for political purposes. M. Edmond 
Thiauditre, who belongs to an old Poitevine family allied to that of 
Voltaire, some years ago brought out an imaginary translation from 
the English called “ Voyage en Bubaterbo au pays des jolis bceufs, 
traduit de l'anglais de Lord Humour,” which contains some 
passages worthy of the old French philosopher. This playful novel 
caused much merriment among the Parisian wits, and the successful 
“ translator” soon brought out another work still more diverting than 
the first. ‘The second was entitled “ Voyage de Lord Humour dans 
Vile Servat-Abus, ou pays de Rétrogrades.” M. Thiaudigre’s object 
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was to write a thinly veiled satire against French politicians : and it 
must be confessed that, through the aid of the fictitious English 
nobleman, Lord Humour, he has not spared them. There is no 
political satire in M. Pierre Sales’ novel “Le puits mitoyen,” but 
there is plenty of crime, and the criminals are of British extraction. 
The best part of the action passes at Calcutta, and there are two 
English villains who bear the extraordinary names of Climpson and 
Smithwork. The wife of Mr. Climpson is called Lady Climpson. 
The author might just as well have made the husband a “real live 
English lord” while he was about it. There are some other equally 
impossible English names in the novel, but the sensational scenes 
are not without merit. There are also some terrible Anglo-Indians 
in M. H. Cauvin’s novel “ La mort d’Eva.” The principal villain 
is Lord Sir Guy Richardson, who fights a duel on horseback with 
carbines, and shoots his enemy with a silver bullet! A more 
accurate observation, however, of life in British India is M. Robert 
de Bonniére’s in “Le baiser de Maina.” His Indian novel was, he 
tells us, composed in an Indian visit, in which he received much 
kindness from the English officials. An ardent and sincere admirer 
of India, he seems to have ranged mountains and deserts for images 
and resemblances, and to have pictured upon his mind every tree of 
the forest and flower of the valley. He has observed with equal 
care the crags of the rocks and the pinnacles of the palaces: in 
short, whatever was awfully great, or elegantly little, he appears to 
have viewed with a sympathetic mind, and has clothed it in clever 
descriptive scenes ; while the beasts of the jungle, from the noblest 
to the humblest, have helped to fill his novel with inexhaustible 
variety. 

Transatlantic personages are even more numerously represented 
in contemporary French fiction than their cousins on this side of the 
British Channel. Perhaps the two most sympathetic American ladies 
in a modern French novel are to be found in the “ Abbé Constantin,” 
which has been treated with all the elegance of M. Ludovic Halévy’s 
pen. The novel is well known in England, and dramatic adapta- 
tions both in English and French have been frequently seen on the 
London stage. Another clever French novel dealing with wealthy 
Transatlantic people is “ L’Américaine,” by M. Jules Claretie. Here 
the ladies are scarcely so sympathetic, but there is not a single line 
of impropriety in the whole novel. The “ Américaine” is a Mrs. 
Norton, wife of a millionaire of New York. Mrs. Norton was 
formerly a Miss Harley, and had met and loved a young French 
nobleman, the Marquis de Solis. He reciprocated the affection, but 
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had not dollars enough to marry her. The wealthy Mr. Norton then 
stepped in and won the young lady. Mrs. Norton accepts the new 
condition of affairs with apathy, and is led to Europe, like all rich 
American brides. She becomes the rage in Paris, and is subse- 
quently introduced to the Marquis de Solis at Trouville by her 
husband, who is unaware of the previous attachment. The Marquis 
renews his declarations of love, and his opportunity arrives when 
the husband is suddenly summoned to the United States on im- 
portant business. This causes gossip in Trouville among the 
French and American visitors, and Mr. Norton returns and hears 
“rumours” about his wife. The lovers are about to elope, and duels 
are threatened. The Marquis is challenged by an American colonel, 
and afterwards Mr. Norton hints at an encounter. “ All’s well that 
ends well,” however : Mrs. Norton has been cured of her lovesick- 
ness, and the Marquis de Solis marries Miss Eva Meridith, Mr. 
Norton’s niece, who has already been offered to him by way of com- 
pensation. Objections will possibly be taken by Americans to the 
pictures of their compatriots in M. René de Pont-Jest’s new novel, 
“Grand mariage.” Here is an extract from the opening : 


The day passed away rapidly for Joe Maxime Harris, one of the wealthiest 
manufacturers of Chicago. 

. . » His face was clean shaven, with the exception of a large goat-beard 
which covered his chin, and which at the particular time was still the ungracious 
fashion among the Americans. Well, in spite of his coarse appearance and 
rather common manners, Maxime Harris had not an unpieasant physiognomy. 
On the contrary, it was easy to read on his countenance the spirit of kindness. 
. » « This illiterate man, eager in business affairs, sanguine, very severe in his 
factories and with his employees, became, as soon as he arrived home, a head of 
the family as commodious as many others. 

Master Harris was balancing himself in his rocking-chair, while thinking of 
the object of his sister’s visit, when the door of the smoking-room opened to 
make way for Mistress Palmyre Derson, 2e Harris. 

Mistress Palmyre vigorously grasped his hands, a real Yankee shake-hands, 
looked firmly at her brother for a minute, and, suddenly submitting to a tender 
impulse, threw herself into his arms. 

** At last, here I am, my good Joe, and I will not leave you again! The 
family before everything!” .. . 

She was tall, with a flat waist, not very striking elbows, and a corset which 
did not fit her gracefully. She had large feet and large hands. Not very 
bewitching, in fact, though one could not positively say that she was ugly. 
Besides, she was clad in a brown dress, without elegance—a real Quakeress 
costume. 

Mme. Derson was not one of those deceitful creatures who hide their 
countenance under a mask, and impose on people. . . . 

** Since the sad day when you lost your devoted companion, I have only 
thought of replacing her here to the best of my ability, and now a favourable 
occasion has been offered to me, I have seized the opportunity for abandoning 
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Philadelphia and returning to the place under your roof which I should have 
never quitted.” . . . 

“Yes, the house is very dull since the death of my dear wife, and we often 
bewail her loss, Jane and myself. But your husband, my excellent brother-in- 
law Jonathan, what have you done with him? What reason did you give him to 
explain your departure ?” 

‘None !” 

‘That was simple. He is still at Philadelphia?” 

** No doubt!” 

‘He did not make the least observation to you?” 

‘¢ What right has he?” 

‘What right has he? Are you divorced ?” 

‘* No; but we cannot agree on the interpretation of certaia verses of chapter v. 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians.” 

‘¢Oh! that is very serious.” 

“Do not laugh.” 

‘*T am far from thinking of that. And what do those verses say ?” 

‘The Apostle settles the duties between husband and wife, and says, verse 24: 
‘Therefore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so /e¢ the wives ée to their own 
husbands in everything.’ ” 

“Ah! ah! in everything? That is quite right !” 

‘You think so? Poor Joe! But it is not literally that these lines must be 
followed. We must judge the spirit. Now, Jonathan and myself are not of the 
same opinion.” 

‘* Did you leave him for that ?” 

‘*Was that not a sufficient reason for a quakeress, who believes in her 
dignity ?” 

‘‘ That is true, you are a Quakeress! I had forgotten it. Ah! my lady! 
you must pardon me; I was still under the impression that you were a 
Methodist !” 

**You are backward, my brother; it was during the time of my third 
husband, William Bright, whom I had the misfortune of being introduced to in 
this house.” 

“Ah ! yes, that is true; I recollect now. I gave you that husband. I even 
bought him fifty thousand dollars, if my memory is correct. He was a lawyer 
of great talent, an excellent man, a fervent Methodist !” 


The heroine of M. Henri de Chenneviéres’ novel, “Un mari 4 
lessai,” is a Miss Mercédés Aliator. The young American lady, who 
is wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice, is betrothed to a French 
noblemen, the Marquis de Valroze. The young gentleman has 
more good spirits than good principles, with very little money, and a 
prodigious quantity of impudence. Nevertheless he has found a 
young lady of fortune and position to marry him, but the price of 
her hand is a long engagement, in order that she may study his 
character. This, however, rather diminishes than increases her 
attractions in the eyes of the French nobleman, and the “lovers” 
very soon part. The young gentleman marries a French lady of 
noble family with fewer “ dollars,” and Miss Mercédés Aliator con- 
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soles herself with a literary man, who is more reasonable than the 
Marquis de Valroze. Franco-American matrimonial schemes are 
also depicted by M. Albert Rhodes in his novel “ Ruses de guerre.” 
The author describes the devices adopted by an American family of 
rich ¢rappeurs for securing marriages of “affection” with a noble 
French family, an alliance with which has been offered to them by 
accident. Nearly all the American ladies and French or other 
noblemen in the novels issued by Parisian publishers pretend to 
love one another most sincerely, but the cynical authors rather mis- 
chievously point out that solid Yankee dollars and genuine European 
titles are “not only generally useful, but, in some particular cases, 
indispensably necessary” before the dates of the marriages can 
possibly be fixed. M. Henri Gallieur’s novel, “ Maud Dexter,” is a 
clever story of these matrimonial alliances, and there are several 
capital pictures of American life in his other work, “ Daniel 
Cummings.” M. Gallieur has evidently mixed freely among 
living Yankees, but he is never spiteful and never treats with con- 
tempt the citizens of the great nation across the Atlantic. His 
heroine, Ella, is extraordinary, as becomes a young lady of the 
United States, but her successful lover, the Hungarian Attila 
Kiramy, is better than most of his companions in fortune and 
fiction. The same cannot be said with regard to the “hero” of 
M. A. Gennevraye’s “ Roman d’un sous-lieutenant.” Here we have 
a young member of the old French nobility wasting his time and 
fortune at gambling hells, and finally marrying an American heiress 
for her money. The worst features of Parisian and American 
society are exposed with remarkable force in the late M. Henri de 
Péne’s novel, “Les demi-crimes.” As that distinguished critic, 
the late M. Armand de Pontmartin, justly observed in one of his 
** Semaines Littéraires : ”— 


Henri de Péne has shown himself, in his novel, as able a judge of American 
manners as he is of Parisian manners. It is the fusion and the antagonism of 
these two elements which are ingredients of his story. The dourgeozs of Paris, 
with his easy morals, his accommodating religion, his elastic honesty, his malle- 
ability ; the Yankee, with his audaciousness, his fertility of resources, of inventions 
and expedients, his practical spirit, his ability as a pioneer, his love of adventure, 
his unscrupulousness, and his fitness in the struggle for life, and his desires for 
wealth and luxury. Antoine Delalonde and Mark Smallbones, two well-studied 
and characteristic personages, have had not any secrets for Henri Péne, and the 
combination produces a long string of Demi-crimes. 


Shady Americans are also seen in M. Dubut de la Forest’s “ Un 
Américain de Paris,” and in M. Hector Malot’s “L’Auberge du 
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monde,” which is, of course, Paris. In Octave Feuillet’s “ Histoire 
d’une Parisienne,” one of the personages, a Baron de Maurescamp, 
who quarrels with his wife, allows himself to be taken advantage of 
by a young American person rather fond of pale ale. The novel 
“Deux feuilles au vent,” by M. J. H. Menos, describes the career 
of two charming girls in Franco-American society. Both manage to 
secure husbands, but they are not equally happy. ‘The commence- 
ment of the story is an exquisite piece of homely painting, quiet and 
affecting, and minute ; but one of the heroines after her marriage has 
the misfortune to be cursed with a profligate husband. M. Marie 
Uchard’s novel “Inés Parker” describes the life of a beautiful 
American girl, and, to use a sufficing phrase of Goethe’s, she “ bears 
a pledge of love beneath her bosom.” 

Travels of Parisians to the United States in search of fortune or 
adventure have been the subject of many modern French novels. It 
cannot be said that the results have been always satisfactory, as some 
of the volumes exhibit a variety of characteristic sketches and 
detached anecdotes, which sometimes appear to be without an 
object, rather than a connected series of adventures involving the 
fortunes of any particular individuals, and exemplifying in their 
termination some useful and specific moral. M. Léon de Tinseau’s 
novel, “* Dette oubli¢e,” however, is entirely free from the exaggera- 
tions common with French novelists in dealing with the subject of 
American adventure. It is divided in two parts, and the scene of 
the first half is laid in France, while the scene of the other half is 
laid in the Western States of the American Union. The second 
part is as carefully handled as the first, and the principal personages 
are distinguished from each other by strong traits of character. The 
narrative is also conducted with spirit and possesses considerable 
interest. The hero of M. Marius Bernard’s novel, “Au pays des 
dollars,” is not of a romantic turn of mind. He travels from France 
to New York and Philadelphia in search of fortune, and is robbed by 
the Yankees in the most approved fashion—at least from a French 
point of view. The young fellow afterwards returns to France a 
wiser man on learning the death of his wealthy uncle. M. Bernard 
has drawn the most unfriendly picture of the Americans since Mrs. 
Frances Trollope. 

The Yankees are scarcely much better treated in Madame Henri 
Gréville’s “ Frankley.” The novel is the result of a visit to the 
United States, and the openirg scenes, in which the horrors of the 
American treatment of baggage are so cleverly described, excite a 
strong and vivid interest. M. P. Coquelle’s “ L’homme au diamant” 
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revolves round a gem of that kind which its involuntary, and for a 
time unconscious, possessor has swallowed in the unusual envelope 
of an oyster. Among the interesting personages is a pretty lady 
cousin and a comic doctor, and the numerous accounts of American 
accidents and incidents are as cleverly drawn as the sensational 
“telegrams” from the “States” sent to the London newspapers by 
certain agencies. A great part of Baron de Woélmont’s novel, 
“ Nelly MacEdwards,” is devoted to a description of an Atlantic 
voyage. The hero is a Frenchman, and he is in love with an 
American girl. ‘The novel abounds in adventures of the most mar- 
vellous and extraordinary nature, and a “terrible” railway accident 
brings it toa conclusion. Some capital stories of American adven- 
ture will also be found in the volume by M. de Varigny under the 
title of “La femme aux Etats-Unis.” M. de Varigny has evidently 
passed some time among the Yankees, and some of his tales are 
worthy of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. The life of Belle Starr, the 
“woman highwayman” of the Far West, is an interesting study. M. 
Guy de Charnace’s novel, “ Vaincu,” is inspired by recollections of 
the War of Secession. The author gives a faithful transcript of the 
various battles, and there are some characteristic sketches of Lee, 
Grant, Sheridan, Jackson, and the other prominent personages of that 
period in the history of America. 

It has been reserved for French novelists to discover that baronets 
and knights are really as common in the United States as in the 
United Kingdom. There is a remarkable American boxer, named 
“Sir” Robert Street, in M. Gustave Guiches’ novel “ L’imprévu ;” 
and the good genius of M. Jacques Normand’s “ La Madone” is 
another American “Sir” Harris Burnett. The kindhearted “Sir” 
Harris rescues a prosperous artist (who ought to know better) from 
the toils of an Italian adventuress. In M. Charles d’Osson’s novel, 
“La chasse 4 I’hérititre,” there is a wealthy old citizen of New 
York named “Sir” William Palmers, who is the grandfather of a 
Miss Evelyn Benedett. The young lady is pursued by numerous 
fortune-hunters, but the would-be husbands think more of the old 
gentleman’s “ brass” than of his “title.” 

The Transatlantic Briton has been on the whole treated with 
greater consideration by French novelists than his cousin on this 
side of the English Channel. The reason perhaps may be found in 
the opening lines of Chateaubriand’s charming story “ Atala :” 

France formerly possessed, in North America, a vast empire, which extended 


from Labrador to the Floridas, and from the shores of the Atlantic to the most 
distant lakes of Upper Canada. Four large rivers, that have their sources in the 
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same mountains, divided those immense regions: the St. Lawrence on the east, 
which loses itself in the gulf of the same name ; the West river, which bears its 
waters to unknown seas; the Bourbon, which runs from south to north into 
Hudson’s Bay; and the Meschacebé (the original name of Mississippi or Mes- 
chassipi), which flows from north to south into the Gulf of Mexico. This last 
river, in the course of more than a thousand leagues, waters a delightful country, 
which the inhabitants of the United States call the New Eden, and to which the 
French have left the pleasing name of Louisiana. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT, 
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4 CARTHAGINIAN LOG, 


HARAOH NECHO, King of Egypt,once conceived the design 

of connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea by means 

of a canal, leading from the river Nile at a point in the west of the 
Delta to the head of the Gulf of Suez, but in the year B.c. 609 he 
was warned by an oracle that he was constructing the canal for the 
use of barbarian invaders, so he was obliged to abandon the great 
work after it had cost him the lives of 120,000 workmen, and to seek 
some other means of uniting the two seas. He therefore equipped 
a fleet and manned it with Phcenician sailors, and ordered them to 
sail down the Red Sea and along the coast of Africa (or Libya as 
the Greek writers call that continent), until they reached the Pillars 
of Hercules, when they were to enter the “Northern Sea,” or 
Mediterranean, and so return to Egypt. The Phcenicians accord- 
ingly set sail, navigated the “Southern Sea,” or Indian Ocean, and, 
when autumn came, went ashore, sowed the land, and waited for 
harvest. And when they had reaped the corn they put to sea 
again. Two years were spent in this manner, and in the third year 
they passed the Pillars of Hercules, arrived in Egypt, and narrated 
how, as they sailed round Libya, the sun, wonderful to relate, 
appeared “on their right hand,” an expression used by the Greeks to 
designate the northern sky. The ancients had always held the 
opinion that the ocean surrounds the habitable earth, and that con- 
sequently it might be possible to circumnavigate Libya. The result 
of this expedition was to establish the truth of that theory. The 
Carthaginians in the time of Herodotus knew as a geographical fact 
that “ Libya is surrounded by water” (book iv. 43), but the length 
of the voyage rendered that knowledge of no practical use for com- 
mercial purposes. Carthage was a great depository of maritime 
lore, the accumulated result of centuries of exploration, conducted 
by her dauntless and adventurous seamen to the most distant shores 
for purposes of trade. The Carthaginian traders jealously guarded 
these secrets of the sea (Strabo, iii. 5); but when, after a struggle 
with Rome, which lasted for upwards of a century, the great city of 
Carthage fell, all her records of maritime and commercial progress 
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were carefully destroyed by the conquerors. Chance has preserved 
to us a unique fragment of literature, which is in substance nothing 
less than the log, kept by a Punic admiral named Hanno, which gives 
us a graphic description of a long voyage to those mysterious shores 
of the outer ocean from which came ivory and gold dust, and sweet 
smelling cedar-wood. The document itself contains no intrinsic 
evidence of the date at which the voyage was undertaken. Herodotus, 
who wrote about 443 B.c., does not appear to have heard of Hanno’s 
expedition, but he has preserved an interesting account of a desperate 
attempt which a certain noble Persian made to sail around the 
continent of Africa. It runs as follows: King Xerxes, who 
succeeded to the throne of Persia on the death of his father Darius, 
in 485 B.c., had condemned a scion of the royal house, named 
Sataspes, to be impaled for having committed an act of violence, but 
the criminal’s mother, a sister of Darius, begged Xerxes to spare her 
son’s life on condition that she inflicted upon him a punishment 
greater than death itself by compelling him to sail round Libya until 
he reached the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, as we should call it. 
The King granted her request on this condition. So Sataspes 
travelled to Egypt, which had been conquered by Xerxes, and, 
having procured a ship and crew there, sailed through the Pillars of 
Hercules, doubled the Cape of Libya, called Soloeis (Cape Cantin), 
of which we shall hear more presently, and steered to the southward. 
But after traversing a vast extent of sea during many months, he 
found that he had still more to traverse, and, “ dreading the length 
of the voyage and the desolation,” returned to Egypt without having 
accomplished the task which his mother had imposed upon him. 
Then, like an honest man, he went to King Xerxes and told him 
that in the most distant part of Libya which he reached there 
lived a nation of little men, who wore garments made of palm 
leaves, and who, whenever he went ashore, left their villages and 
fled to the mountains. His crew entered their country and did 
them no harm, but only took some of their cattle, and, he added, 
the cause of his failure to circumnavigate Libya was, that his ship 
could not make any further progress, but was brought to a standstill. 
Xerxes came to the conclusion that Sataspes was not telling the 
truth, and, as he had not accomplished the task imposed upon him, 
he inflicted the original sentence. 

Sataspes appears to have sailed nearly as far south as the Cape of 
Good Hope, and there experienced the same difficulty in doubling the 
promontory as did the Portuguese seamen of later ages. It is said that 
the prevailing winds and currents are more favourable to coasting 
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vessels approaching the Cape from the east than to those approach- 
ing it from the west, and when they have passed the headland they 
are carried along by a current which flows northward up the western 
coast of the continent. 

The little men whom Sataspes met with must have been Bushmen 
—the aboriginal race of South Africa. 

We need not necessarily infer from the silence of Herodotus that 
Hanno’s expedition sailed at a date subsequent to the time when he 
wrote. Jealousy frequently prompted the writers of Greece and 
Rome to suppress everything that redounded to the glory and credit 
of the Carthaginians. 

Pliny tells us, somewhat indefinitely, that it was when the power 
of Carthage was at its height (“ Carthaginis potentia florente, Punicis 
rebus florentissimis ”) that Hanno published an account of his voyage, 
and another Carthaginian admiral, named Himilco, was sent out to 
explore the remote parts of Europe (“Nat. Hist.” book ii. 67, and v. 1). 
Some have supposed that Hannoand Himilco were brothers, because 
Justinus happens to mention (19, 2) that Hamilcar, who commanded 
a great expedition against Sicily, and fell at the battle of Himera, 
B.C. 480, left two sons so named. But the names of Hanno and 
Himilco, or, as they are sometimes spelt, Anno and Imilco, were so 
common amongst the Carthaginians, that it is difficult to distin- 
guish individuals who bore them. If the Hanno and Himilco in 
question were really sons of Hamilcar, they were contemporaries of 
the ill-fated Sataspes. Others, again, have fixed upon the year 570 z.c. 
as the date when Carthage was in her prime, and identify the ex- 
plorer with Hanno, the contemporary of Solon, to whom the sage 
Anacharsis addressed the letter preserved by Cicero (“Tusc.” v. 32). 

We will not concern ourselves further with the vexed question of 
the date of the voyage, which we may roughly place 500 years before 
the commencement of our era, but we will turn to the narrative 
itself. This fragment of ancient literature, written in Greek, and 
apparently copied from the original Carthaginian account, was first 
published by Sigismond Gelenius at Basle in 1533. I have followed 
the text and translation printed in Cory’s “Ancient Fragments of 
Phcenician and other Writers : ”— 

The voyage of Hanno, King of the Carthaginians, round the parts of Libya 
that lie beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which he deposited in the temple of 
Kronos. 

It was decreed by the Carthaginians that Hanno should undertake a voyage 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and found Liby-Phoenician cities. He sailed 


accordingly with sixty ships of fifty oars each, and a body of men and women to 
the number of 30,000, and provisions and cther necessaries. 
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The Greek who copied this inscription describes Hanno as King 
of the Carthaginians. There was no King of Carthage, but two 
magistrates with equal power presided over the senate or council of 
ancients, and are termed by Roman writers Suffefes, a title analogous 
to that of the Skhophetim or judges, who governed the ancient 
Hebrews in the land from which the ancestors of the Carthaginians 
had originally emigrated. Hanno was probably one of the Suffetes. 
The temple, in which the inscription was placed as a votive offering, 
was probably that of the Semitic deity Baal-Moloch, whom the 
Greeks compared to Kronos, and the Romans to Saturn, because he 
devoured his own children. 

The people of Carthage used to sacrifice their favourite children 
to Kronos, whose brazen statue stretched forth its hands with palms 
upturned and inclined towards the ground, in such a manner that 
when a child was placed upon them it rolled off and fell into a 
chasm full of fire (Diodorus, book xx.). Those who had no children 
of their own bought infants from the poor, and sacrificed them just as 
though they were lambs or little birds. The mother stood by with- 
out tears, or groans, and if she did but utter a groan or shed a tear 
she was fined a large sum, and the infant was nevertheless sacrificed. 
Around the statue the air was filled with the sound of flutes and 
drums in order that the cries and lamentations should not be heard 
(Plutarch, “‘ De Superstitione”). Whenthe Carthaginians were defeated 
by the Sicilian tyrant Agathocles, they attributed their misfortunes to 
the fact that they had of late substituted children of slaves and 
beggars for those of noble birth, and as an expiation for the offence 
two hundred children of the best families were offered to Kronos, and 
three hundred citizens voluntarily sacrificed themselves in order to 
pacify the same cruel god (Diodorus Siculus, book xx.). 

Pliny says (book vi. 36) that trophies of the voyage were placed 
in the temple of Juno, by which name he intends to denote the 
Carthaginian goddess Ashtoreth or Astarte ; for Astarte, according to 
St. Augustin, was regarded by the Romans as identical with their 
own goddess Juno. Her worship was closely associated with that 
of Baal-Moloch, and at Hieropolis, at any rate, she shared a temple 
with him. But Pliny did not write until the first century of our era, 
and had evidently never seen the document which lies before us, for 
he states that “ Hanno published an account of a voyage which he 
made from Gades to the extremity of Arabia,” whereas Hanno’s own 
narrative implies that he set out from Carthage and only sailed a 
comparatively short distance along the western coast of Africa. 

The pillars were named after the old Phcenician god Melkarth, 
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that is, Medech-Kirjath, or “ King of the City,” who was known to the 
Greeks as “the Phoenician Herakles” and to the Romans as “the 
Tyrian Hercules.” «1s ancient temple to his honour stood at Gades 
(Cadiz) in Spain, and it was here, according to some accounts, that 
the god originally set up the pillars. There is an engraving in 
Montfaucon’s first volume of a gem representing the Tyrian Hercules 
bearing the pillars on his shoulders, while a view of a city is shown 
in the background. It is difficult to say what was the precise 
significance of these pillars in the ancient myth, which appears to 
relate to those very early ages when the Phoenician worshippers of 
Melkarth made their first expeditions by sea to Western Spain. It 
is most probable that they were landmarks set up on shore to guide 
passing vessels, but, however that may be, the name “ Pillars of 
Hercules” was eventually applied par excellence by sailors to the two 
headlands on either side of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Melkarth (who must not be confused with Moloch) was the 
patron and protector of both Tyre and Carthage, and it had been a 
custom from the very infancy of the latter city, and was become a 
part of her religion, to send annually to Tyre, her mother city, a 
tenth of the public revenue as an offering to this so-called Tyrian 
Hercules (Diodorus, book xx.). 

The Liby-Pheenicians, whom Hanno took out as colonists, were 
the half-bred population of Carthage, resulting from the mixture of 
the original Phoenician stock with the Berber, or native Libyan 
inhabitants of the surrounding country, The Carthaginians were in 
the habit of ridding themselves of their surplus population by plant- 
ing new colonies on the sea coasts. The number of colonists here 
mentioned is so large that one is inclined to suspect a clerical error. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the emigrants were 
for the most part proceeding only a comparatively short distance, 
and were all put ashore before Hanno commenced his real voyage of 
discovery. 

As to their rate of sailing, Rennell has made a calculaticn, based 
upon a series of examples, that the best constructed ships of the 
Pheenicians, Greeks, and Egyptians could cover on an average thirty- 
five geographical miles, or forty English miles, in a day (“ Geography 
of Herodotus,” p. 678). Hanno, however, seems to have been 
favoured by natural circumstances and to have accomplished some- 
thing nearer fifty miles per diem. 

The inscription now takes the form of a narrative :— 


When we had passed the pillars on our voyage, and had sailed beyond them 
for two days, we founded the first city, which we named Thymiaterium. Below 
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it lay an extensive plain. Proceeding thence towards the west, we came to Soloeis, 
a promontory of Libya, a place thickly covered with trees, where we erected a 
temple to Poseidon, and again proceeded for the space of half a day towards the 
east, until we arrived at a lake lying not far from the sea, and filled with abun- 
dance of large reeds. Here elephants and a great number of other wild beasts 
were feeding. 


Two days’ sail from the Straits of Gibraltar brought the expedi- 
tion to Marmora, on the coast of Morocco, which is the supposed 
site of Thymiaterium, the first commercial factory established by 
Hanno. From that point it was necessary for the fleet to steer 
westward, in order to double Cape Cantin, in which we recognise 
the promontory Soloeis, where Hanno erected a shrine to the sea- 
god. He then steered a short course in an easterly direction, in 
order to regain the general line of the African coast. The reedy 
swamp, to which elephants resorted, may have been somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Saffee. 

Having passed the lake about a day’s sail, we founded cities near the sea called 
Karikontikos, Gytte, Akra, Melitta, and Arambys. Thence we came to the great 
river Lixus, which flows from Libya. On its banks the Lixitz, a shepherd tribe, 
were feeding flocks, amongst whom we continued some time on friendly terms. 
Beyond the Lixitz dwelt the inhospitable Ethiopians, who pasture a wild country 
intersected by large mountains, from which they say the river Lixus flows. In 
the neighbourhood of the mountains lived the Troglodyte, men of various ap- 
pearances, whom the Lixitze described as swifter in running than horses. 


Mogador was reached after another day’s sail, and from that 
point southward five more colonies were planted at intervals along 
the coast of Morocco. We know nothing about these settlements 
except the names here mentioned, for all the Carthaginian colonies 
along the western coast of Africa were destroyed by the Romans 
after the fall of Carthage, an expedition having been despatched 
for that purpose under the command of Polybius (Pliny, book v.). 
A considerable time must have been occupied in disembarking 
passengers and stores, after which Hanno again sailed southward to 
the Lixus, which may have been either the Rio del Ouro, or the 
St. Cyprian River, where he found a friendly pastoral people, who 
may possibly have had previous dealings with Carthaginian traders ; 
for the fact of their supplying interpreters to the expedition im- 
plies some slight acquaintance with the Carthaginian language. 
Herodotus tells us (iv. 196) how the Carthaginians of his day 
traded with the natives of the West African coast which lay out- 
side the Pillars of Hercules. When they had unloaded their cargo, 
and set it in order on the shore, they returned on board their 
ships and made a great smoke. The natives, seeing the smoke, 
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came down to the sea, deposited gold in exchange for the mer- 
chandise, and withdrew to a distance. Then the Carthaginians 
went ashore and examined the gold. If the quantity appeared 
sufficient they took it, and sailed away ; but if it was not, they 
went on board again, and waited. The natives then approached 
and deposited more gold, until the Carthaginians were satisfied 
with the amount. The merchants of Carthage knew of a small 
island on the coast named Kyraunis, where there was a lake, from 
the mud of which the girls of the country extracted gold-dust by 
means of feathers daubed with pitch. The natives of these parts 
painted themselves with vermilion, and ate monkeys, which 
abounded in their mountains (Ibid. 194, 195). The admiral spent 
some time ashore, and gathered information about the people of 
the interior, inhospitable Ethiopians, who held the uplands at the 
sources of the Lixus, and swift-footed cave-men, who presented an 
appearance different to that of any natives he had hitherto seen, for 
here seems to have been the dividing line separating the Berbers, 
who peopled the north of the continent, from the negro populations 
of the west. The Berbers or Kabyles are the aboriginal white race 
of Northern Africa. 

Having procured interpreters from them, we coasted along a desert country 
towards the south two days, thence we proceeded towards the east the course of a 
day. Here we found, in the recess of a certain bay, a small island containing a 
circle of five stadia, where we settled a colony, and called it Kerne. We 
judged from our voyage that this place lay in a direct line with Carthage, for the 
length of our voyage from Carthage to the Pillars was equal to that from the 
Pillars to Kerne. 

After getting rid of his rabble of half-caste emigrants, Hanno 
commenced his voyage of discovery. His course, two days south- 
ward and one day eastward, brought him round Cape Blanco to the 
Isle of Arguin, which answers the description of an “island in the 
recess of a bay.” When Hanno infers that Kerne is in a straight 
line with Carthage, he means to say that, since he had taken as 
long to sail from the Pillars to Kerne as he had taken to sail from 
Carthage to the Pillars, therefore Kerne and Carthage must be equi- 
distant from the Pillars ; and if we take the Pillars to represent the 
vertex of a triangle, and the distance from Carthage to the Pillars one 
of its sides, and if we measure off an equal distance along the African 
coast of the Atlantic to represent another of its sides, then Kerne 
and Carthage will be at the opposite ends of the base of our imaginary 
triangle—a most lame and impotent conclusion, but valuable as show- 
ing that the port from which the expedition sailed was Carthage, and 
not Gades, as Pliny alleges. 
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We then came to a lake, which we reached by sailing up a large river called 
Chretes. This lake had three islands larger than Kerne, from which, proceeding 
a day’s sail, we came to the extremity of the lake that was overhung by large 
mountains, inhabited by savage men clothed in skins of wild beasts, who drove us 
away by throwing stones, and hindered us from landing. Sailing thence, we came 
to another river that was large and broad, and full of crocodiles and river horses. 
Whence returning back, we came again to Kerne. 


The river, or what Hanno took to be the mouth of a river, giving 
access to a “lake,” is the northern ~hannel, which communicates 
with a lagoon, containing four islands, into which the river St. John 
flows. This lagoon is enclosed on one side by the main land, and 
on the other by sandbanks, and extends some thirty miles along the 
African coast. It is bounded at its southern extremity by the 
mountain ridge which forms Cape Miric. The next great river they 
came to, and which was swarming with crocodiles and hippopotami, 
was evidently the Senegal. Something here necessitated the return 
of the fleet to the depét at Kerne. 

Thence we sailed towards the south twelve days, coasting the shore, the whole 
of which is inhabited by Ethiopians, who would not wait for our approach, but fled 
from us. Their language was not intelligible even to the Lixite who were with 
us. Towards the last day we approached some large mountains covered with 
trees, the wood of which was sweet-scented and variegated. Having sailed by 
these mountains for two days, we came to an immense opening of the sea, on 
each side of which, towards the continent, was a plain, from which we saw by 
night fire, arising at intervals in all directions, either more or less, 

Hanno sailed from the island of Arguin on another voyage of 
discovery, and after coasting along for twelve days he sighted for 
the first time the imposing promontory of Cape Verde, whose sides 
were clothed with sweet-scented forests. After two days he had 
doubled the Cape, and reached the estuary of the Gambia, which 
he describes as “an immense opening of the sea.” 

Having taken in water there, we sailed forward five days near the land, 
until we came to a large bay, which our interpreters informed us was called the 
‘Western Horn.” In this was a large island, and in the island a salt-water lake, 
and in this another island, where, when we had landed, we could discover nothing 
in the daytime except trees ; but in the night we saw many fires burning, and 
heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and confused shouts. We were then 
afraid, and our diviners ordered us to abandon the island. 


Continuing southward, Hanno entered a bay which was known 
to the Lixitze as the “ Western Horn.” It was apparently the great 
sound, 120 miles in length, which lies between the Bissagoes Islands 
and the continent. In the enclosed lake are many alluvial islands, 
formed by the vast accumulations of mud and sand brought down 
by the Rio Grande and other rivers. It was on one of these swampy 
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islands, densely clothed with tropical vegetation, that Hanno and his 
party landed. This islet was surrounded by a ring of similar mud 
flats, covered with trees, and enclosing a considerable tract of sea- 
water, so that the whole presented the singular appearance of an 
island situate within an island. The savage inhabitants emerged 
from their hiding-places at night, and engaged in wild dances around 
their blazing fires. These uncanny sights and sounds aroused the 
superstitious fears of the Carthaginian sailors, and they deemed it 
prudent to retire with all speed. 

Sailing quickly away thence, we passed a country burning with fires and per- 
fumes, and streams of fire supplied from it fell into the sea. The country was 
impassable on account of the heat. We sailed quickly thence, being much terrified, 
and passing on for four days we discovered at night a country full of fire. In the 
middle was a lofty fire larger than the rest, which seemed to touch the stars. 
When day came we discovered it to be a large hill called the ‘* Chariot of the 
Gods.” 

They had now reached a district where the natives were engaged 
in burning the grass, and great conflagrations were in progress. The 
sweet scent of burning forests was wafted out to sea, and suggested 
to the minds of the astonished Carthaginians the idea of a land that 
was for ever “ burning with fire and perfumes,” and rolling to the 
sea torrents of liquid fire. 

Dr. Bruce, who had often witnessed a similar phenomenon in 
other parts of Africa, gives the following explanation of the passage : 
When the people set fire to the dry grass of the plains it continues to 
burn until it reaches the mountain tops. But the ravines through 
which the mountain torrents flow are much less dry, and the vegeta- 
tion growing in them, being still green, escapes the general conflagration. 
Later in the season, however, the people burn the grass growing on 
the river banks, and the flames immediately rush along the course, 
down which, a few months previously, water had been flowing. The 
bed of the stream is soon filled with flames, which burn on unchecked 
until they reach the sea, giving rise to an appearance which is hardly 
distinguishable, by a stranger at a distance, and ignorant of the cause, 
from that which would be presented by a river of fire.—(“ Travels in 
Africa,” ii. 553.) 

The hill called the “ Chariot of the Gods” is believed to be Cape 
Sagres, fifty miles north of Sierra Leone. 

On the third day after our departure thence, having sailed by those streams of fire, 
we arrived at a bay called the ‘‘ Southern Horn,” at the bottom of which lay an 
island like the former, having a lake, and in this lake another island full of savage 


people, the greater part of whom were women, whose bodies were hairy, and 
whom our interpreters called ‘‘ Gorilla.” Though we pursued the men, we could 
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not seize any of them, but all fled from us, escaping over the precipices, and de- 
fending themselves with stones. Three women were, however, taken, but they - 
attacked their conductors with their teeth and hands, and could not be prevailed 
upon to accompany us. Having killed them, we flayed them, and brought their 
skins with us to Carthage. We did not sail further on, as our provisions failed us. 


From Sagres they coasted three days and entered the “Southern 
Horn,” the sound enclosed between Plantain Island, Sherbro 
Island, and the intervening shoals on the one side, and the African 
coast on the other. Here they discovered an island within an island, 
like one they had already seen in the “ Western Horn.” It too was 
inhabited, not by human beings, but by strange creatures shaped 
like men, to whom naturalists still apply the name given to them by 
Hanno’s interpreters. According to Pliny, these gorilla skins were 
to be seen in the temple of Juno, at Carthage, until the destruction 
of that city, B.c. 146. 

Himilco may possibly have dedicated a votive tablet similar to 
that of Hanno. At any rate, an account of his voyage was in 
existence in the fourth century A.D., for Avienus, who flourished under 
Theodosius the elder, professes to have seen it, and quotes it several 
times in a poem, printed in Wernsdorf’s “ Poetz Latini Minores” 
(vol. v., part 3), and entitled “Ora Maritima.” “Himilco the 
Carthaginian relates how these waters (é.e., the ocean outside 
the Pillars of Hercules) could scarcely be crossed in four months, 
how he proved it by sailing there himself, how no breezes drove 
his bark, and the torpid moisture of the sluggish sea benumbed 
him. And a very great quantity of seaweed, he added, was visible in 
the water, and often a thicket as it were checked his vessel. The 
sea does not descend to a great depth, and the ground is only just 
covered with a little water. Hither and thither wild beasts of the 
sea ever wander, and great monsters swim in and out, lazily floating 
or languidly crawling.” 

Himilco’s voyage appears to have been a failure so far as its 
object, the exploration of the remote parts of Europe, was concerned; 
for he seems to have been driven out of his course, far to the west- 
ward, and to have reached the margin of the Sargasso Sea, which is 
situate in the triangular space between the Azores, Canaries, and 
Cape de Verde Islands. “At the point where the Gulf Stream is 
deflected to the east by the Banks of Newfoundland, it sends off an 
arm towards the south, not far fromthe Azores. Thisis the situation 
of the Sargasso Sea, or that great sea of weed, or bank of fucus, 
which made so lively an impression on the imagination of Columbus, 
and which Oviedo calls Seaweed Meadows. These evergreen masses 
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of Fucus natans, driven gently to and fro by mild and warm breezes, 
are the habitation of a countless number of small marine animals” 
(Humboldt). The great monsters which the Carthaginians saw as 
they lay becalmed in mid-ocean were probably whales, which formerly 
resorted in large numbers to the neighbourhood of the Azores, where 
they found abundant supplies of food brought down by the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream. If Himilco had continued his voyage 
westward he might have reached America. Some suppose that he 
really did so, but that with that secrecy which was characteristic of 
the Carthaginians he purposely concealed from the world the result 
of his expedition, and pretended to have been becalmed at sea for 
four months. The well-known legend preserved in the “ Timzeus ” 
of Plato regarding the island of Atlantis and the continent adjacent 
to it, and the mysterious traditions of “ bearded white men” which 
prevailed among the natives of America at the time of its conquest 
by the Spaniards, give colour to the assertion that voyagers from the 
Old World had from time to time succeeded in crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean, but we should not be justified in assuming that Himilco was 
one of the number. We should like to know something more about 
Himilco’s expedition, but we must be content with the garbled version 
of Avienus, unless perchance the original account should one day be 
found lurking in some unexplored recess of the great Vatican 
library, or a papyrus version be discovered wrapped, like Aristotle’s 
lost work, the “‘ Constitution of Athens,” in the linen bandages of 
some Egyptian mummy. 

Even the Romans were acquainted with the Morocco coast, and 
indeed the greater part of the eastern and western shores had been 
surveyed in consequence of the victories of Alexander the Great, 
three centuries before Christ. When Caius Cesar, the son of 
Augustus, had the conduct of affairs in Africa, there were found 
remains of Spanish vessels which had been wrecked there. Besides, 
we learn from Cornelius Nepos that Eudoxus, a contemporary of 
his, a century before Christ, when flying from Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
set out from the Arabian Gulf, and was carried as far as Gades 
(Cadiz), and long before that Czlius Antipater had seen a man 
who had sailed from Spain to Ethiopia for purposes of trade 
(Pliny, 2, 67). It will thus be seen that the ancients possessed a 
considerable knowledge of the general outline of the African con- 
tinent. All this knowledge was entirely lost during the dark ages 
which succeeded the fall of the Roman Empire, and it was not until 
the fifteenth century—two thousand years later than Hanno’s time— 
that the adventurous Portuguese succeeded with difficulty in exploring 
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anew the western coasts of Africa. Bartholomew de Diaz, bolder 
or more fortunate than the rest, sighted Cabo Tormentoso, the 
stormy cape, or Cape of Good Hope, as itZwas renamed by his 
sovereign John II., and at length, in 1497, five years after the 
discovery by Columbus of the New World, Vasco de Gama doubled 
the southern promontory of Africa, and opened a new route for 
European commerce to the East Indies. 


THOMAS H. B, GRAHAM. 
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OUR GLEE CLUB. 


O ’ee like to hear how us started the Glee Club ?—well, then, I’ll 

tell ’ee. 

Folks never thought as us was what ’em calls “ moosical,” although 
us allers had a choir in church, so to speak, for when I was a lad 
there was a gall’ry over west door, and Long Nat (he were a rale good 
’un at thatchin’) he played the bass viol, and Jacob and Moses 
Tucker (la ! them’s dead and gone this many a year), they used to 
sit one on either side o’ Nat and played jest about on two clarrinets ! 

This church ain’t a bit as it was then ; new parson he’ve a-turned 
it about jest wonderful, tho’ it seems to I the old place were best ; 
but there, I be old too! But in them days there warn’t a vestry, 
loike ’ee sees now ; and parson’s surplice used to hang over Squire’s 
pew, which were jest loike a parler, as one might say, arl shut in wi’ a 
door, wi’ carpet on the floor, ah ! jest ’bout bootiful! And I moind 
as how Master Jarge, as were allers up to gammicks,' he cut off the 
buttons o’ the surplice one Sunday (them’s was a-’anging loose, I 
’spects), and when Parson came to put on this white gown (he wore 
a black ’un sermon toime) there he stood a-fiddlin’ for the top button 
arl in a desp’rate moither, ’cos the folks was a-waitin’ to begin, and 
Abel Wyatt, as was clerk then, was a-standin’ ready with his “ Amen,” 
so to speak; arl the whiles there was Master Jarge a-lookin’ as 
innicent as a wooley lamb, a-watchin’ parson fummidgen at his 
weskit, sarchin’ for a pin to fasten hisself up wi’. 

Ay ! the poor laddie! he’s dead and gone too: he were killed 
fighten wi’ Injuns, so I’ve bin told. 

Well, as I was sayin’, Long Nat and Jacob and Moses them sat 
up in gall’ry and played, ay ! and sung too, whiles the skule chillern 
them sat on forms jest under, and when parson give out “’Ere 
endeth the second lesson,” Nat he used to reach over the front of the 
gall’ry and hang a black slate on a nail that were fixed there a- 
purpose, wi’ the psalms out o’ the Prayer Book (them at the end, 
do ’ee mind) writ in white chalk on it, loike this : 


[ PS CEL 
| ps xI 
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I were a young ’un then, but I moind as how I used to watch 
Nat a-doin’ it, hopin’ almost, and yet afeard, that he’d lose um balance 
and fall over on the chillern’s heads, but he never did. 

And I ’member as there was one psalm as was a terrible fav’rite 
wi’ us youngsters; ’twere Ps. cxlviii.; for fust Nat, Jacob, and Moses 
would sing out uncommon deep down in them throats, and wi’out 
any moosic— 
Ye boundless realms of jody ; 
then the skule lads and maidens would squirl out the next line arl to 
theirselves, whiles the bass viol and the two clarrinets was a-gettin’ 
ready to go on wi’ the tune. 

But la me! old parson he were took to glory, and new parson 
he come (’tis thirty year and more now), and artera bit the church 
was done up foine, “restored” them called it. Why, if him as is 
gone to glory (old parson I be speakin’ on) could see it now, why, 
bless ’ee, he wouldn’t know it, ’taint loike the same place ; Long 
Nat and his two mates them was gone too, or I may say as ’twould 
a fairly broken their hearts to a seen the changes, for fust them took 
down the gall’ry, cos a chap from Lunnon said it spiled the 
“ semitiry ” o’ the builden, whatever that be, and new parson he’d 
arl the old square pews took away, so as ’ee couldn’t put up ’ee 
feet and ’ave a nap o’ sleep in sermon time when ’ee felt a bit fagged 
loike ; no, he jest ’ad them seats fixed up as ’ee sees them now, 
straight in the backs and uncommon hard. 

And then—he got this organ ! 

I once yeard Moses Tucker say as how he’d yeard a organ up 
to Plymouth, and that the sounds on it were “ queer sort 0’ moosic, 
couldn’t some longsides o’ clarrinets no ways.” Us never thought 
as how us would ’ave one in our church—not then—but new parson 
he was real set on organ moosic, and was wonderful fond o’ singin’, 
so he had the lads and maidens to sit up in the church, and there 
them sat, the lasses in the front seats and the lads behind (if 
’ee'll b’lieve I), in white surplices too! Us couldn’t make it out 
fust along ; some o’ the old folks thought as the lads had a took to 
wearin’ their shirts outside o’ their coats, for the loikes o’ sich had 
never been seen afore in these parts, and I moinds as Betsy Kerth 
her said to her boy Ben— 

“Why don’t ’ee sing decent loike in thee coat, and not stand up 
afore the folks in thee night shirt? ’*Taint seemly !” 

But somehow arter a bit us got used to it, and took to the 
choir singin’ quite nattral. I were in it too, and sang bass ; some 
folks did say as us sang awful flat, as if us wanted a taste of lemons 
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jn our voices to sharpen them up ; howsomever us went on practisin’, 
and at last us sung anthems twice a year—think o’ that !—on Easter 
Day and Whitsunday—tho’ I must say as Sam ’Opkins (he were fust 
bass) and Titus Trott (he were tenor) them never would keep to- 
gether when them sung ; they allers ‘peared to be runnin’ arter each 
other. New parson (us allers called him new parson) he said as my 
voice “ warn’t true.” La, bless ’ee, ’twere truer nor Sam’s, tho’ I say 
it ; but there, Sam he was ever the chap to play fust fiddle, as the 
sayin’ is. But us did it somehow, and the folks all fedgied' to it ! 

Well, Miss Twinch, as lives up to “The May Trees,” ’er calls 
herself a old maid, but her’s the sort o’ old maids I takes to—spry 
and cheerful as a grig, wi’ akind word forarl. As I wasa-saying, her 
had a friend come to bide along wi’ she last Michaelmass, and this 
leddy was fust-rate to her pianny moosic. So arter a bit her says, so 
I’ve a-yeard tell— 

“ Why can’t us get up summat among the natives?” 

Why she called we “ natives” I don’t know, I’m sure ; her’d been 
to furrin parts, so them said ; may be them talks loike she do there. 

And new parson he took up the notion foinely, so he asked fust 
one on ’em, and then t’other, this lad and that, till by’m-bye he got 
arl the young chaps and maidens to join what them called “Our 
Glee Club”! 

Parson he come to I, and says he— 

“Peter, you’ve got a main good bass voice still left ’ee, so ’ee 
must join our club.” 

So I went wi’ the young folks once a week to the Vicarage, and 
us was seated loike the quality, so I tell ’ee; for us sat in the booti- 
ful drarin’-room, and the leddies was there, and them shook hands 
with us and made us welcome jest about. I was most afeard to 
sit upon the chairs there, they was that soft and downy. 

Miss, as was bidin’ along o’ Miss Twinch, her played the pianny 
jest about, not a bit loike Mary Jane (I’ve told ’ee of she afore), but 
her twiddled them black and white notes jest prutty sure-ly! and 
her would say, “‘ Now trubbles,” and the rest on us listened, whiles 
some of the maidens would tune up. 

Then her’d say, “‘ Now altoes,” and more maids would sing. 

But when us bass sung, eh, ’twere foine, I tell ’ee! why, even 
Farmer Danells asked to join the club, the folks talked so ’bout 
us, tho’ none of us know’d as he could sing no more nor a crow, but 
he come and tuned up a most amazin’. My! how he beamed on 
Miss at the pianny ; seemed to I he were a bit sweet on she, for arl 

1 Took. 
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she were a gintale leddy—ay, Farmer Danells he be a small chap, 
but he holds his head high—most o’ them little ’uns do—and he’s a 
widow man too! 

Arter we’d practised a goodish bit{new parson he says to us one 
night— 

“We'll have a concert, and our Glee=Club shall ’stonish arl the 
folks. What do ’ee say to that?” sezs he, for he’s a merry gen’elman 
when he ain’t preachin’, 

The notion took wi’ us jest bout, and so us set to work to 
practise four “ glees,” as them’s called, and there was one, “ Land, 
ho!” wi’ a right down prutty tune; but Farmer Danells and Sam 
’Opkins, them would sing it loike this ’ere : 


Land who-o! land who-o! hurroar ! 
’stead of singin’ it proper, loike we did: 
Land-héw ! land-héw! hurrare! 


How moithered Miss and parson was wi’ them two chaps sure-ly ! 

Then there was a G flat as the “trubbles” ’ad a rare job wi’; 
but why moosic folks want ter chop and change about so fairly 
puzzles I, for Miss sezs as G flat be the same note on the pianny as 
F sharp, and her said summat ‘bout “ raizin’ a semi-tone, and a- 
lowerin’ him.” La! none on us took in the sense of it, tho’ us arl 
looked wise-like, as if us did, and studied our moosic books wi’out 
understandin’ what us saw there! and, most of arl, Farmer Danells, 
he stood there wi’ his head co-cked 0’ one side, for arl the world loike 
my son Tom’s magpie. 

Well, as I was a-sayin’, us practised on and on till I clare to ’ee 
that sometimes at these practisings the sweat a run down off us 
terrible ; as to the maidens, bless ’ee ! them shone loike as ’ee might 
have waxed their faces, as I may say, wi’ the exertion of it. Sam 
’Opkins, he were allers a rough sort o’ chap ; I’ve seen him wipe his 
bald head wi’ his coat sleeve; but, la ! that ain’t quality ways, and so 
his darter Saray Ann told him when her sees him do it. 

I must say as we got a bit skeered when the concert was to be; 
yet ’twere foine, I tell ’ee; ne’er a one had been afore. Abram 
Jaffrey (he be nigh upon 96) he sezs he ne’er saw “sich gammicks 
in arl his days,” and new parson he’d set his moind upon ’avin’ it 
jest about grand. He had a platform, as they calls it, put up in the 
skule-room wi’ red cloth put down for us to stand on, wi’ ferns and 
flowers in pots, and lamps, too! And there was quality prices for 
the seats, loike up to Lunnon, they tells I: one shillin’ for the 
gentry (them had chairs to sit on); and sixpence and thruppence, 
them sat on forms wi’ backs to ’em, and arl to hear us sing ! 
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So there us singers sat on this platform, dressed in our Sunday 
clothes ; the young chaps put flowers in their coats and the maidens 
had posies in the bosoms ; ’twere a sight to see, I tell ee! anda 
mort of folks came too ! 

Then Miss her played the pianny ; my! her made the moosic 
rattle out fust-rate ; arter that a young gen’elman, as bides along o’ 
Doctor, he played the fiddle jest bout pretty; ’tis very wondrous how 
them does it; and a young ’ooman from Varncombe her said a 
piece o’ poetry wi’out ne’er a book, said it arl out of her head, as the 
sayin’ is. 

Then new parson he made a sort o’ sign to we—my ! how my 
heart did thump agin my ribs, to be sure—and us got up ; they glees 
was jest bout bootiful. I tell ’ee plain, us bass took the parts, eh, 
foine ! why our notes seemed to come from our boots, they was that 
deep down. I give Sam ’Opkins a nudge o’ the arm when us come 
to “ Land whd,” ’cos I see as Miss her face was gettin’ as red as a 
turkey-cock’s, as the saying is, for her knew what be comin’, and I’m 
derned if the gaffer didn’t sing out “ Hoor-roar ” like a chap d’mented. 
I was nigh ’pon punchin’ his ’ead, and should a done, only ’twould 
a been spilin’ my manners afore the gentry ; ’sides I was allers well- 
behaved ever since I were a youngster. 

But the folks they clapped their hands and cried “ Encore,” which 
means “ Do it again,” and us did ; and then us sang “‘ God Save the 
Queen.” 

And if ’ee would loike to hear more ’bout “Our Glee Club” 
maybe I'll tell ’ee something else some day. 

PENLEY REYD. 





TABLE TALK. 


OuIDA AND Mr. RUSKIN. 


VERYTHING that Ouida says concerning the cruelty still 
practised on animals by those who call themselves civilised 

has my assent, and I have more than once quoted for the benefit 
of my readers her indignant utterances and complaints. She is once 
more “on the war-path,” if I may use such a phrase to denote what 
is essentially a mission of peace. In her latest paper on her pet 
subject, contributed to the WVineteenth Century, and called after the 
famous speech of Portia “The Quality of Mercy,” she once more 
urges on a world all but deaf to her pleading the claims upon our 
consideration of the wild animals we indiscreetly and brutally destroy. 
This time she fortifies herself with an utterance of Mr. Ruskin, deep, 
subtle, and pregnant with meaning and feeling, but little likely to 
win general acceptance. ‘“ Whosoever,” says the author of “ Fors 
Clavigera” “is not actively kind is cruel.” A nobly sympathetic 
motto, and one which Ouida says is “an absolute truth, though un- 
fortunately a truth which is very little heeded.” Not much more 
likely is it to be heeded in consequence of the approval and publicity 
which Ouida, and after her myself, have tried to affordit. It isabeve 
the reach of all except the few who accept the teaching of Coleridge, 


that— 
He prayeth best who loveth best 


All things both great and small ; 
and of Wordsworth— 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels ; 


and for them it is scarcely needed. Little likely is it to win its way 
to the hearts of those higher classes whose supremacy was obtained 
as captains, and who, now that wars are no longer lasting or nume- 
rous, find their nearest approach to it or best simulation of it in the 
chase. Many changes and transformations will have to be made 
before the general sentiment prevails that sport is cruelty. A far 
better chance of hearing have those who urge the return to the sports 
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of our ancestors—bull- and bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and prize- 
fighting—than those who claim the mildest limitation of slaughter, 
even the substitution of clay pigeons for the blue-rocks, in the 
destruction of which our jeunesse dorée finds the highest proof of its 


skill and prowess. 
ENGLISH INHUMANITY. 


O constantly have I championed the cause that Ouida has at 

heart, that my chief fear is lest my readers should weary of 
my iteration. It is only, however, by a constant siege with frequent 
attacks that the twin fortresses of ignorance and cruelty can be 
carried. While a firm ally of the brilliant lady in question, I fear she 
is too uncompromising. She aims at an object not too high for aim, 
but so distant that she is likely to discourage those who might be won 
over to a less exacting religion. It is to people of the world she 
makes appeal, and not to visionaries or enthusiasts. The latter are 
already won over. Those by whom religions are established do not 
often make the portals too stern and forbidding. The very nun who 
is to be cloistered and shut for life from the warmth and beauty of 
life is kissed and caressed until the final step is taken. Ouida is 
indeed at the same time too optimistic and too pessimistic in her 
views. She believes in a future progress for human nature such as 
is attainable only by long continuous effort or by some great outburst 
of public sympathy such as that to which we owe the Crusades. On 
the other hand, she seems to disbelieve in the progress that has un- 
doubtedly been made. Telling the story of the Roman who “ wrung 
the neck of the dove which took refuge in his bosom from the pur- 
suing bird of prey, and was stoned by his fellow-citizens,” she denies 
that such an act would in these days produce any movement of 
indignation. Here she goes beyond her brief. Wounded birds have, 
as she points out, their necks wrung at Hurlingham “without the 
slightest emotion of sorrow or effort at censure.” This is true, and our 
fairest and best-bred women behold it done without, more’s the pity, 
“turning a hair.” This isa part of the inherent cruelty of sport 
which I never deny. The birds ave wounded, however, end, it is 
supposed, incapable of maintaining their existence. Some notion of 
mercy accordingly may, and perhaps does, animate the action of ter- 
minating their existence. I do not believe that the women, hardened 
though they be, would not be revolted by an act such as that indicated 


in the story. 
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Is CRUELTY AN ENGLISH ATTRIBUTE? 


OT long since, a young and beautiful Englishwoman “of the 
great world ” said to Ouida, “ Yes, it is useless to attempt to 
move them [gy. people of fashion] to any feeling for animals. You 
can get them to do something for people, because they think it does 
them good with the masses, keeps off revolution, and helps in can- 
vassing. But for cruelty they do not care in the least.” Let us 
here distinguish. This charge is true, and it is untrue. For cruelty 
practised in the pursuit of sport, sportsmen care little or nothing, any 
more than gentlewomen care for the extermination of beautiful 
birds in South America in order to provide them with carcases for 
their hats or feathers for their hair. My own girls, who while under 
my control abstained from such atrocities, relapsed when free from 
parental control. “The hat was such a duck, was so becoming ; be- 
sides, the bird was not killed for her. It was dead already.” Such 
dismal fallacies are familiar enough to those who seek to lead people 
to higher aims. Woman, I fear, is almost incurable in these respects. 
A great advance in the method of treating animals as distinguished 
from beasts of chase has, however, arisen during my time. A man 
who behaved with brutality to a horse even in the hunting-field 
would be the object of unfriendly or contemptuous demonstrations. 
I am not sure that the use of the spur, as it is used on the race- 
course or in the hunting-field, is not brutality. Something must be 
allowed, however, for feeling long transmitted. Until we are sure, 
moreover, that we have extirpated war, or learnt how to use bicycles 
on broken ground for cavalry charges, I do not think it would be 
wise to deprive our Nimrods of spurs. Among peaceable folk, 
meanwhile, the change of sentiment is remarkable. I have fre- 
quently had in the course of a life principally spent in London to 
interfere with men ill-using horses. In early days the occasions 
were numerous, and involved some peril, since I had to be prepared, 
if necessary, to back up my remonstrances by personal exertions. 
Very much fewer are the cases at present in which interference is 
necessary. Public sentiment is now so dead against the human 
brute, that a sulky or contemptuous look or a muttered imprecation 
is all on which, when rebuked, he ventures. 


Wuat 1s CRUELTY? 


M I finally to regard as cruel all who indulge in sport? I know 

the practice of it would be cruel for me. Is every votary of 

the gentle art to be branded? Am I to condemn that best of men 
and greatest of painters who, at the moment J write, is happily at 
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rest from his struggle with the most dreaded of diseases, and whose 
only relaxation for years was his salmon river? Or that inspired 
writer, humourist, poet, essayist, folk-loreist, philosopher, who, when he 
is not enlightening the world or chaffing his antagonists through pages 
not wholly unlike these, is meditating with what fly—alas! I know not 
their names, and cannot make the slightest pretence to erudition—he 
shall beguile the monster lurking in the Scottish pool? If I turn my 
back on all who hunt, shoot, and fish, I shall have to forego the 
intimacy of men it is a pleasure and an honour to know. One must 
have in these matters what Macaulay calls a robust and not a 
valetudinarian virtue. Instead of scolding, one must lead, if one may, 
into more humane notions. Success may not be speedy or brilliant. 
Let us think, however, of the cost and value of each Hebrew, 
Mohammedan, and Buddhist who is won by missionary effort to 
Christianity. In matters such as these, example is better than pre- 
cept or reprobation. Besides, we are making some way, slow but 
sure, and that in spite of effort continuous and insidious to lead us 
back into barbarism. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING. 


HE most that can be hoped is that the spread of education 
may finally beget gentler sentiments. The poets one and all 
are on the side of mercy. Who could kill or even imprison a skylark 
or a nightingale after reading the odes of Shelley and Keats? Who 
even can rob a nest when he learns from Tennyson to think how 
all the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain egg of the nightingale. 


But the process will be slow, and we are hardly even going in the 
right direction. It is not easy to communicate to boys in whom 
something like instinct has not implanted it, a taste for poetry. 
Our present system of tuition, indeed, seems to go in quite another 
direction. Things far more important even than the lesson of 
kindness to animals are neglected. So long as a boy can pass a 
certain standard all that is desired is obtained. The discipline 
which is the chief influence of education, and without which noble 
characters cannot be made, is lost sight of and forgotten, and 
the native turbulence and insolence of a boy is not only not 
checked but is fostered. All that is noblest in English history is 
Gue to the discipline which, I am sorry to say, our schoolmasters 
have not the energy, the desire, or the capacity to enforce. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





